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PREFACE 

Tirthavivecana-kdnda is the eighth part of Laksmidhara's 
great digest, and it is the second section of it to be published. 
The publication of later divisions of a nibandha before the 
earlier requires a word of explanation. Through the action of 
many causes, which can only be now surmised, the Krtya- 
Kalpataru has all but disappeared, and nowhere has a complete 
copy of it come to light. Libraries are fortunate which possess 
a part or two even in a transcript not over two centuries old. 
It has been the aim, in publishing it, to use all manuscripts of 
any section that may be discovered after assiduous search. 
Obvious difficulties exist in basing a book on a solitary manus- 
cript, even if its text is tolerably correct. In the case of the 
Krtya-Kalpataru, however, an andha-parampara of scribes, 
who transcribed from predecessors not better equipped, has 
resulted in texts which are far from satisfactory. In the case 
of some divisions valuable help in the preparation of a tolerable 
text comes from an unexpected quarter. The great nibandha 
of Laksmldhara was held in such respect by later writers that 
they made extensive use of it, some going to the length of 
transferring to the pages of their own books, not only passages 
of the earlier nibandha, but whole chapters, comprising 
quotations, reproduced in the same order as in the original, and 
comments and verbal interpretations. It may be said with 
justice that some of r the later digests are but built on a central 
core supplied by Laksmldhara with overlayers made up of 
further quotations from sources which he had rejected. This 
is so for instance with Candesvara's Grhastharatnakara in 
relation to Grhastha-kdnda of the Krtya-Kalpataru, the Dana- 
khand 'of Hemadri's Caturvarga-cintamani and the Dana- 
Kalpataru, and Mitramisra's Tirthaprakasa and the section on 
Tirtha in the Krtya-Kalpataru now published. But for this 
help, and the accident of the discovery of a manuscript of the 
Tirtha-kdnda during a special visit that I made to the Library 
of the Bhonsle Maharajas at Nagpur, and the acquisition of 
another manuscript "of it for the Library of the Punjab 
University by Pandit R. A. Sastri (who brought the fact to my 
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notice) its present publication might have been delayed. Two 
manuscripts of it known to exist in Mithila were not available, 
in spite of attempts to get them. 

The Tlrtha section of the Kalpataru has some special 
claims to attention. It is apparently the first re-statement of 
the theory of Tlrtha-yatra (pilgrimage), which had been dealt 
with unsystematically in epic and Puranic literature and was 
hardly noticed in the law books. Its inclusion in a Dharma- 
sastra-nibandha was an explicit assertion of the place of 
pilgrimage in the recognized scheme of Hindu life. By what 
it omitted, as much as by what it described, Tlrtha-Kalpataru 
gave an authoritative decision on every matter on which 
practice, supposed to be grounded on Puranic or Smrti 
authority, was justified. Illustrations of this will be found In 
the Introduction. . Later writers on the subject merely expand- 
ed some of these points or aspects by scholastic discussions 
conducted with a parade of learning and logic. The enumera- 
tion of so many Tlrthas, and especially about three hundred of 
them within the narrow confines of Benares, whose frontiers 
are defined by reference to the arc of the Ganges and the 
bounds of the two streams of the Varana and the Asi, might 
seem ' to make Laksmidhara an Indian Pausanias. But, the 
Greek was animated only by antiquarian feeling, and not by the 
pious motive to discover a mode of life in this existence, which 
will help in the straggle that might otherwise last through 
innumerable incarnations and end at last the unending transit 
"from the womb to the tomb" and back again to the womb. 
Unlike the pilgrim-guides and Baedekers or Hurrays produced 
nowadays, with administrative encouragement, for the manifest 
economic advantage that a country might gain from a developed 
tourist traffic, Hindu works on Tlrtha dwelt even more ilpon 
the "inner" preparation for the pilgrimage than upon its 
externals. A proper' understanding of . the evolution of the 
theory of Tlrtha is needed to dissipate the vulgar thaumaturey 
investing the waters of a Tlrtha with a power of .cleansing 
more than physical, irrespective of the mental and spiritual 
attitudes of pilgrims, upon which the professional priests at 
the great Tirthas and their touts, who waylay pilgrims 
hundreds of miles away, batten. 

It is thisxontribution^of Laksmidhara and of the treatises 
meddled on Ins which it has been the aim of the 
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to explain and evaluate. The ascetic way of life on which the 
fruition of a pilgrimage depends (tlrtha-phala) is itself a 
spiritual preparation, which culminates in the ecstasy of the 
attainment of the tlrtha. The raptures of the pilgrim, who 
cries "Ganga, Ganga" through his toilsome march to the divine 
stream, and who humbles himself on his first sight of the 
river or a ksetra like Kasi and salutes it, are the marks of this 
feeling. It will be wrong to treat a work on Tirtha, like 
Laksmidhara's either as a priestly manual or as a mere pilgrim's 
itinerary. The apparently dry discussions of ritual and of 
gradations of benefit springing from pilgrimage have a back- 
ground of philosophy, which is often missed. It is noteworthy 
that with the practical statesmanship to be expected of him, 
Laksnudhara brushes aside some of the more rigorous rules, 
such as those relating to compulsory tonsure, the use of 
vehicles, etc. Later writers, who are more scholiasts than 
statesmen, revel in discussions of the rites he will not stress. 

A consideration of tirtha-vivecana before and after him 
shows the lines of the evolution of the Hindu theory of pilgri- 
mage, which it has been the attempt of the Introduction to 
make clear. The connection between fasts, the satisfaction of 
the manes, the concepts of sin, expiation and purification and 
the mental and physical cleanliness of the pilgrim have to be 
clarified. It has been attempted in the Introduction. The 
function of a modern editor of such a work is to correct the 
eliptical treatment of the nibandhas, which presume on an 
intimacy with the philosophic and religious back-ground of life, 
that is now rare. The difference between the ancient Hindu 
and the modern outlook may be most clearly seen in the attitude 
to death and suffering. The assumption that the doctrine of 
samsara and karma have their roots in a belief in pre-destina- 
tion and the denial of human volition have been exposed in 
modern studies of Indian philosophy. It is because man is the 
architect of his own fortune, master of his destiny, that pilgri- 
mages are acceptable as means of grace. 

Death has no terrors for those who believe in the Hindu 
theory of survival of personality and karma. When one under- 
took a long and arduous pilgrimage, he went prepared for 
death. The attitude struck the imagination of Sir William 
Hunter, when he described with feeling and eloquence how, 
when the pilgrim enters the ferry over the river Vaitarani 
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which divides Bengal from the holy land of Utkala, sanctified 
by the residence of the Lord of the World (Jagannatha) at 
His city (Puri), the ferryman whispers into the ears of the 
pilgrim the mantra, which associates the mundane stream with 
the stream of the other world, after which it is named, and 
which the disembodied souls have to cross. It is this spirit 
that makes the pilgrim "scorn delights and live laborious days" 
in the course of the tour, and continue the mode of life after his 
return home. It is this again which even to-day views with 
disapproval well-intentioned attempts, in the interests of public 
health, to discourage or prohibit festivals or gatherings of 
pilgrims at great nrthas and ksetras. When a pilgrim is 
recommended to find release by undertaking the journey from 
which he will not return (Mahaprasthana) or find a short-cut 
to release by drowning himself at a confluence of sacred 
streams, or by falling from a cliff at Amarakantaka, where is 
the meaning of trying to save his "life" (and prolong the 
suffering of endless re-birth) by putting obstacles in the way 
of his transit? 

The provision of conveniences to pilgrims was therefore a 
pious duty. The Indian wayside is dotted with stands of stone 
on which the weary pilgrim may rest his load. It is punctuated 
with satras, tanks, and wells. The planting of shade-giving 
trees on the roads was mainly in the interest of pilgrims. Like 
the palmer in medieval Europe, the Indian pilgrim has been 
free to move through the length and breadth of the wide conti- 
nent of India. The lives of Indian saints like Caitanya 
and Ramdas Samarth show how they wandered unhindered from 
shrine to shrine, from tlrtha to tlrtha. The greatest of South 
Indian kings, Kulottunga Cola, won enduring fame by abolish- 
ing tolls throughout his dominions. His action captured 
imagination, and he is remembered as the Cola who did away 
with an obnoxious (and impious) exaction (Sungam tavirtta 
Solan). While administrative and economic justification of so 
beneficent a measure may be seen, it is necessary that its value 
to unhindered pilgrimage which it is the duty of the Hindu king 
to foster, should not be overlooked. Of all the unpopular 
measures of Muslim rule, the most obnoxious was the tax on 
pilgrims. The monk Kavmdracarya won fame by procuring 
its suspension by Shahjahan (vide G.O.S., XVII, p, v). Its 
absence under the East India Company can be reckoned among 
the attractions of its rule. But for weakening religious senti- 
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ment, due to weakening faith, its successor, the modern pilgrim 
tax, on which municipalities in pilgrim centres thrive, would 
be quite as hateful. 

From the standpoint of the student of history, the study 
of Tirtha literature has many attractions. The history of holy 
places like KasI, and the discovery of the dates of its shrines 
and monuments are obviously services to history. We can 
distinguish between ancient and spurious shrines, and between 
ancient and late works, claiming equal antiquity and authority. 
But, the value of the literature is greater in a respect not so 
obvious. Pilgrimage contributed to the unification of Indian 
culture by the steady circulation of the moral elite in the 
population of the Indian continent. KasI was the lodestone 
which drew South Indians to Hindusthan. Setu near 
Ramesvaram drew pilgrims from the north to the dike that 
Rama had built in the epic conflict to vindicate the honor of 
woman. The occupation of large areas that a pilgrim would 
have to traverse by rulers of an alien or hostile faith was only 
an unpleasant incident, which had to be faced by the pilgrim. 
Where political ambitions united or divided the country, 
pilgrimage wrought a unity based on religion, and a faith in 
certain eternal verities. Long before wise statesmanship 
attempted or accomplished Indian unification, Akhand 
Hindusthan had sprung from the wanderings of pilgrims. It 
has been so with the Muslims also. The Haj, born of the 
genius of the Prophet, has united the Islamic world, not the 
Caliphate. 

From a social standpoint, pilgrimage is noteworthy for its 
levelling influence. Sex, color, civil condition, economic 
inequality, traditions of servitude, which made some classes 
untouchable, all disappeared in the presence of tlrtha-y&trA. It 
was the means of "salvation for all/ 1 

It has been the aim of the editor to draw attention to 
some of these features, so that the wisdom of Laksmidhara in 
making it a cardinal section of his survey of Hindu duty 
may be properly appreciated. Tirtha literature has to be read 
with an eye on its background. 

It remains to acknowledge my obligations. More than in 

most of my writings, the labour of editing this book has 

devolved entirely on me. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., PH.D., 

has helped me as usual with manuscripts which I needed. The 

B 
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authorities of the Punjab University have to be thanked for 
the loan of a manuscript. The Hon'ble Mr. B. S. Niyogi, 
Judge of the Nagpur High Court, helped me to gain access to 
the library of the Bhonsle Maharajas from which I borrowed 
a set of six parts of the Krtya-Kalpatam, of which Tlrtha- 
kdnda was one. I am indebted to Mr. R S- Maclenaghen 
then Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur, for procuring me the 
loan of these manuscripts. 

Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., Joint Editor, 
Bramavidya, Adyar, has as usual shared the drudgery of proof 
correction. Mr. R. Narayanaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Proprie- 
tor of the Madras Law Journal Press, at which the book has 
been printed, has taken a personal interest in the work for 
which I am grateful, as thereby the difficulties of taking it 
through in these hard days have been overcome. 

Attention is invited to the appendices, in which the sacred 
places, rivers, etc., have been classified, and as far as possible 
identified. In the task of identification my obligation Nando- 
lal Dey's Geographical Dictionary of India will be evident.. 

BASAVANGUDI, BANGALORE, 
17th December, 1942. K. V. RANGASWAMI 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE AUTHOR 

The eighth book of Krtya-kalpataru is designated by its 
author Tlrtha-vivecana-kanda. The great digest (nibandha) 
is the oldest work of the type extant, and one of the earliest of 
the class. It is also one of the largest as well as the most com- 
prehensive. It aims at being complete and self-contained, 
viewed as an exposition of current views on Dharma, which 
would furnish guidance to kings in following its precepts them- 
selves and seeing that they were duly observed by their sub- 
jects. The voluminous character of the nibandha is due to its 
range and the growth of interpretation by the eleventh century. 
But it is not diffuse. What is said in a kdnda is rarely repro- 
duced in another. Laksmldhara aimed at brevity. "Of authori- 
ties," he declares in one of the slokas of the exordium to the 
digest, "on an identical topic, a text is given in one place and 
another in a different context, as required by its purpose; what 
is founded on correct knowledge is declared and what is based 
on ignorance, ev^en if popular, is rejected; ambiguities are clear- 
ed up, and only what is accepted by all authorities fully is 
stated ; and where controversy has been endless, Laksmldhara 
has given a decision." 1 He assumes that he would be read by 
scholars who would not need elaborate explanations and who, 
from very brief indications and even without them, would know 
what mantra and prayoga to use in all cases. It is noteworthy 
that subsequent writers, who tried to improve on the Kalpataru, 
could only add the omitted matter, which might have well been 
left to the judge or the priest. 2 In Laksmldhara's days it was 
apparently possible to proceed on his assumptions, but when in 

L See p. 49, Introduction to the Danakanda : 



2. Cf. the treatment of prayoga as regards dana and 
in Danaprakasa and Tirthaprakasv of 
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later times, after the Musulman assaults and conquests, Brah- 
manical erudition became less common and priest and learning 
became divorced, there was more need for comment and 
guidance in prayoga, and writers like Hemadri, Vacaspatt- 
mlsra, Mitra-misra and Nilakantha by supplying them came 
to meet ordinary;requireinents more than Laksmidhara. In 
spite of his self-imposed restrictions, Laksmidhara's work 
attained a size which makes it stand only second to the 
Vlramitrodaya in mere bulk. In studying the Kalpataru, 
however, as in studying any other nibandha, the underlying 
unity must be grasped, and apparent omissions in particular 
places rectified by reference to the missing topics or treatment 
in other sections of the work. 

The uniqueness of the Kalpataru does not, however, rest 
on these features only. Its author was a scholar-statesman 
like Kautilya, Hemadri or Madhava. He had the opportunity 
to enforce the Dharma which he expounded. Unlike Hemadri, 
he was a Bhatta, and perhaps also a raja-guru. His father had 
held the prime ministership and the prestige of hereditary 
office was his. His restrained praise of Govindacandra, a 
really powerful monarch, is in marked contrast to the diffuse 
and exaggerated eulogies of their much smaller patrons with 
which other nibandha writers begin their works. 1 In the prefa- 
tory verses to the Rajadharma-kanda, Laksmidhara makes the 
open claim that Go vindacandra's benevolent rule and wide 
conquests were due to his own advice as minister. 2 In the 
introduction to the digest, Laksmidhara states that he had made 
his sovereign rule the "ocean-girt Earth" and that the county's 
enemies had been destroyed by his own resolute fighting. 3 The 

1. e.g. the exaggerated eulogy of Bir Singh, in the intro- 
duction to Tirthaprakdsa, pp. 2-5, Sis. 1 1-19. 

2. Cf . Sloka prefixed to Rajadharmakanda : 



3. Cf. his claim in the introduction Brahmac&rikanda, 
Sis. 8-9: 
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scholar was also a soldier-statesman. The nibandha was 
written by express command of one of the most powerful rulers 
of the day. Even a favoured minister could hardly have been 
permitted to advance publicly, in a work meant for wide study, 
such high claims unless his services to the king and country 
were of such an outstanding character that their public recital 
was natural and permissible. The Gahadvalas took a prominent 
part in the Brahmanical revival of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, to which we owe so many sastraic and literary works 
in Sanskrit. They endeavoured to comport themselves as 
orthodox kings, following in the wake of the great rulers of 
the past, and worthy to be ranked with them. Their munificent 
gifts to pious men, on prescribed occasions and at tirthas 
sanctified by tradition, are recorded in numerous inscriptions 
that have survived. Among the host of grantees who received 
royal gifts the names of Laksmidhara and his father Hrd.aya- 
dhara do not figure, though from their birth, learning and 
reputation for orthodoxy, their fitness for prati-graha must 
have been well established. The omission is intelligible when 
one reads the stern enunciation of the inhibitions against the 
acceptance of donations 1 , particularly at tirthatf, as well as his 



r f^nf^for 



1. See pp. 79-82 of the Introduction to Danakanda. Cf. 
Yajnavalkya, I, 213 : 



See also pp. 231-250 dealing with Pratigraha in 
Laksmidhara's Grhastha Kanda. He is specially severe on Raja- 
pratigraha, 

2. e. g. RfcTiTfTl^TlTf* cf$ffi3Wgar (P- 4 infra) ; also the fol- 
lowing (cited in TMhaprakasa, p. 89) : 

I 
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open declarations of having himself made, as an opulent 
Brahmana, lavish donations and endowments to deserving 
srotriyas.i He observed in his own life the rules that he laid 
down for others to follow. The smrtis lay even more store on 
acara than upon a knowledge of Dharma.2 If Laksnildhara's 
life had been an exemplar of the ideals of conduct that he 
expounded in his nibandha, one can visualize the honour which 
came to him, even more from it than from the great offices that 
he held or his public services. The high authority attached to 
his views and the estimation in which the Kalpatam was held 
by later nibandha writers and commentators are the natural 
tributes to his wide and massive learning, his incisive logic and 
subtle mind, and the capacity to select, summarise and present 
the salient features of Dharma, strengthened by his experience 
as a judge. An omission to refer to a rule or practice by 
Laksmldhara has been construed by later authorities as tanta- 
mount to a justification for its rejection. 

One would give much to know more of the life of so 
eminent a writer and statesmen. His reticence and the spirit 
of severe detachment in which his views and interpretations 
are stated restrict the evidence available. The facts of his 
personal history that may now be gleaned are few. That he 
had held with distinction the office of chief judge, when his 
statement of the law and his decisions (vyavastha) evoked 



1. Cf, (1) ^^ 



(2) ^[ft^ 



ff 33% q^tf 
2. Cf. Manusmrti, I, .108-109: 



fFsft ^ 
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expert admiration, is to be inferred from the introductory verse 

to the Fyavahara-kanda. 1 The appointment as Maha-sdndhi- 

vigrahika, (Minister for War and Peace), which corresponds to 

that of Chief Minister, must have come to him later, probably 

when his father, who held it, died. The achievements and 

services to the kingdom and the sovereign, which are claimed 

as his in the introductory verses of the different kandas of the 

nibandha, were over when the digest was composed 2 . Govinda- 

candra's major achievement was the defeat of the Musulman 

invader (Hammira, i.e., Amir). 3 In the Rahan plates 

(A.D. 1109) his defeat of the Gauda king is described in vivid 

language. 4 These are the only exploits of the king which are 

named in the Kalpataru, and it is improbable that his other 

conquests would not have been named also, had they occurred 

when the digest was composed. Royal prasastis are useful in 

determining dates; for, with each fresh achievement, the 

formula undergoes progressive modification. An expression 

which occurs in -most of the prasastis, viz.. navarajya (raja} 



1. (a) 



FJTCT%cT; 



2. They are all referred to in the past tense. See Intro- 
duction to the Ddnakdnda, p. 53. 

3. ibid, p. 48: 



4. Indian Antiquary, XVIII, 15ff. The date of the 
inscription is 1109 A.D. Govindacandra was then only prince- 
regent. His victories up to this date are thus described : 



The resemblance in style to Laksmldhara's introductory 
verses may be noted. As Maha-sandJn-vigrahika, he should have 
composed all the grants : 



II, 320). Introduction to Danakanda, p. 41. 
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gajo narendrah, which appears as early as an inscription of 
1114 AD.,i would not have been missed by Laksrmdhara* 
Nor would the titles afvapati, gajapati, narapati, rtjyatraya- 
dhipati, vividha-vidyd-vicara-vacaspati have been missed by 
him if they had already been assumed by Govindacandra, when 
the nibandha was published. These birudas occui -in a grant 
of 1117 A D.2 An alliance with the Cola emperor Kulottunga 
is implied in an inscription bearing a date equal to 1110 A.D. 
The probabilities point to c. 1110 A.D. as the date of the com- 
position of Laksmidhara's digest* The formal enthronement 
of Govindacandra dates about this year, His reign extended to 
1154 A D atleast 6 He had however been virtual ruler, in the 
reign of his father Madanapala (c. 10904110 A.D.) from 
atleast A.D. 1099. As he was already yuvaraja, according to 
an mscription of 1099,6 an d a yuvaraja must atleast be a 
major (i.e., sixteen), Govindacandra cannot have been less 
than thirty years of age when he became king in name as in 
f act (1110 AJX)- 

Laksmidhara could not have been younger than his king. 
In the very beginning of the digest he describes himself as 
Chief Minister (Mantrtfvarah). He had already been chief 
judge, probably when his father held the higher position of 
Maha-sandhi-vigrahika. He likens his task to a sacrifice (yajna) 
undertaken for the protection of the world (visva-palana) 7 
and he must have held his position for sometime to justify the 
boast that through his efforts tranquillity and prosperity came 
to the kingdom. He had acquired great wealth by means 

1. Epig. Ind. IV, 99-103 ; also /. B. 0. R. S., 1930, pp. 238- 
239. 

2. Basahi plate of V. S. 1174 (1117 A.D.), J.A.S.B., 
XLVII, p. 327 ; See Introduction to D&nak$nda, p. 43. 

3. Introduction to Ddnakdnda, p. 14, and pp. 39-40; also 
Madras Report on Epigraphy, 19074908, para 56. 

4. Introduction to Danakanda, p. 44. 

5. The Kamauli (now in the Lucknow Museum) copper- 
plate of V. S. 1211 (1154), Epig. Ind., pp. 116417, is his latest 
extant record. 

6. Inscriptions in the Lucknow Museum, p. 10. 

7- 
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approved by the sastras (among which Inheritance is onc)i 
and used it for such pious purposes as lavish offerings of 
havya and kavya, gifts of houses and endowment of srotriya- 
gramas, and built rest-houses for pilgrims and steps- for 
bathers at tirthas.* Even if these could have been accomp- 
lished from inherited wealth by a young minister, filled with 
an avid desire to live the life of a srotriya in affluent circum- 
stances, the wide and many-sided learning and the marks of a 
mature mind which the Kalpataru exhibits, could not be those 
of a young man. The probability is that Laksmidhara was 
much older than Govindacandra, that his chief services had 
been rendered during the regency, during which he.had received 
orders to compose a great dharma-nibandha, and that it was 
published after the regent became King, about A.D. 1110. The 
claim made at the beginning of the Moksa-kanda* that by his 
profound study of philsophy and skill in expounding abstruse 
doctrines, Laksmidhara overcame 'the darkness .of delusion* 
(maya-tamah) in the minds of even the elect could hardly have 
been put forward in a critical age by a person to whom ripe 
maturity of knowledge and judgment could not be conceded. 
Laksmidhara's selection itself for a task, which would need 
years to complete, carries the implication of his having already 
acquired the necessary equipment and prestige as a scholar and 
as a Sista. 

PLAN OF THE KRTYA-KALPATARU 

The Krtya-kalpaiaru arranges its topics in a sequence 
which aims at following the ordered stages (asrama) of life, as- 

1. Manusmrti, X, 115 



T: vfctmv 

2 gee the first verse on p. 1, infra for buildings he erected 
aUirt/uwforthe use of pilgrims, and the introductory verses to 
the Sraddhdkdnda and Grhastha-k&nda for his havya-kavya offer- 
ings and gifts of villages to Srotriyas (Intr, to D&nakanda, p. SO). 

3. ibid, p. 41 : 
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cending from conception and birth to the climax of mukti (release 
from rebirth), the goal of life's march. Each section of it is 
so connected with those which precede and those which follow 
it that in their aggregation they form a harmonious whole. 
No smrti follows a logical order, though a rough approxima- 
tion to a grouping of subjects is descernible in Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. There is much repetition and overlapping, as 
well as an absence of a due sense of proportion, if smrtis are 
viewed in relation to the Indian conception of the fundamental 
aims of existence. Thus, out of the three sections into which 
Yajnavalkya's work is divided, one is devoted to vyavahara, 
and the other two to acara and prayascitta. The duties of kings 
are dealt with under acara 1 . The commentaries of Apararka 
and Vijnanesvara, which are virtually digests, are lop-sided 
and incomplete as expositions of Dharma, by being restricted 
to their text. Laksmldhara had more freedom. He could make 
his own arrangement without reference to an older scheme. He 
therefore planned the divisions of his digest in the order of the 
stages of life (asrama). In the Indian view, the soul is born 
under a triple debt (rna-traya) to seers, ancestors and gods. 
The debt must be paid, and life is to be so regulated as to 
make the repayment possible. Brahmacarya discharges the 
rsi-rna, the activities of the grhastha the pitr-rna, and the debt 
to the gods are discharged by the worship of divine beings. 
As civil society is divinely ordained and man has to function 
within it, a consideration of the bases of social activity, becomes 
relevant in a comprehensive review of Dharma, It is only 
when one has lived a full life, as laid down in the sastras, that 
he can be regarded as ready for an advance to the goal of 
moksa. 

THE PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE IN THE PLAN 
In Indian belief suffering is inseparable from life. All 
human effort should therefore be directed to find an escape 
from suffering. The final release comes only when re-birth 
ceases after karma, which clings to one like his shadow is burnt 
out. An ordered life, lived under the discipline prescribed by 
the sastras is the means to the end. Man rises or falls in the 
scale of existence, as he lives a well or ill regulated life The 
ethos of life determines its destiny. For atonement that would 

1 I, 309-368. 
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be effective one need not wait for a series of regulated foes. 
Even in this existence through one's own effort an advance to 
the goal is possible. The discipline of ordered ritual and cere- 
mony helps to secure the mental tranquillity and the purity of the 
heart which are pre-requisites of emancipation. Many are the 
means of grace indicated by the scriptures. The worship of 
God with devotion and absolute self-surrender is among them. 
In the infinite mercy of God, He makes himself accessible to 
worshippers through images. Their worship (pujd) is possible 
-only after consecration (pratistha). The specification of the rules 
governing both forms a necessary part of a complete statement 
of Dharma. Wealth and power tend to breed indifference to 
duty and even impiety. By sharing one's riches with the 
deserving, i.e., by way of gifts (dana), he frees himself from 
the shackles of affluence. The practice of charity breeds sym- 
pathy to fellow beings and a sense of unworthiness for the 
bounties that one has received. They make one turn to worship 
in a chastened spirit. In a comprehensive exposition of 
Dharma, dana therefore precedes both pratistha and puja. The 
logical order is followed by the Krtya-kalpataru, and its fifth, 
sixth and seventh sections are devoted to these topics in the 
above sequence. 

Divine providence is reflected in forest and hill, grove 
and stream. They contribute to the sustenance of life and add 
to the beauty of the earth. Sages and semi-divine beings are 
attracted to them, and they become sanctified by such associa- 
tion. The Supreme Being either reveals himself in such sur- 
roundings or is remembered in their context. Shrines arise to 
which men turn for worship. To identify sacred streams and 
reservoirs with divinities is to follow a natural bent of the 
mind. The great rivers, and even ordinary streams, become gods 
and goddesses, legends of their divine origin spring up and are 
cherished in folk-memory. Ablution suggests the mental puri- 
fication which must precede man's approach to God. It is an 
easy transition therefore from the conception of the waters, 
which clean physically, to viewing them as purifying the spirit, 
if approached with faith and devotion. The purification of 
mind and body (pavand) which a pilgrimage effects is identified 
with spiritual merit (puny a) which can be accumlated and used 
to reduce the power of karma in lengthening the chain of re- 
birth. A stream or shrine or an old retreat of a semi-divine 
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sage (rsyasrama) radiates a beneficent influence which seems to 
sanctify and energise good actions performed near it. The 
banks of a sacred river or an 'abode of God' (devayatana} are 
therefore eminently fit for the performance of yajfia, sraddha 
md pinda-ddna. Their efficacy, when done in such environ- 
ment, is bound to be greater than when performed in one's 
home. Holy rivers are veritable fords (tar a) by which the 
stream of transmigration (samsara) is crossed. They lighten the 
burden of sin and are rightly designated tlrthdnL The name then 
passes from streams to holy places since they too furnish a pas- 
sage over the ocean of re-birth. Shrines and sanctuaries which 
rise on the banks of sacred rivers are classed as tirthas. Even in 
a pessimistic outlook, existence and re-birth can be shortened by 
exercising the freedom to act in prescribed ways. An option 
to perform merit-producing actions or ceremonies at home or 
at a tirtha, will naturally be exercised in favour of the second 
of the alternatives. The urge to pilgrimage will be strengthen- 
ed by belief in its furnishing an inexpensive substitute for 
costly sacrifices or rites which are beyond the means of ordi- 
nary persons. 

In any exposition of the prescribed duties of man, there- 
fore, the place of pilgrimage (tirthayalrd) will come after the 
sections which deal with the normal religious duties (niyata- 
kdla-krtyamd sraddha), the regulations of gifts (dana) and 
the dedication and worship of God (pufd, pratisthd). Laksmi- 
dhara's arrangement, which brings firtha-vivecana after the sec- 
tions on dana, pujd and pratistha, and places before them the 
two sections on sraddha and daily rites (dhnika ornaiyata-kalika) 
is therefore correct. The relegation of vrata (vows) and Sdnii 
(propitiatory expiation) to sections coming after tirtha is 
equally logical, as their purpose is merely to supplement the 
other activities. 

Laksmidhara strictly follows this order. Others, like 
Mitra-misra adopt a somewhat haphazard arrangement. In the 
Vlramitrodaya, the section on Sraddha comes after those on 
puja, and pratistha (which are in the the reverse of the logical 
order) and before those on dana and vrata. The arrangement 
in Dalapati's Nrsimhaprasada is even more confused. For, its 
twelve sections are arranged in this order: sdmskdra, dhnika, 
sraddha, k&la, vyavahdra, prdyascitta, karmavipaka, vrata, 
dana, santi, tirtha and pratistha, Vacaspati Misra's 'cintamani' 
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series was filled in as he found convenient, and the order of the 
appearances of its volumes can only be specified in cases where 
one of them refers to another. Thus Ahnika-cintamani is men- 
tioned in Suddhicintamanl, Dvaitacintamani in Krtyacintamani 
and Nlticintamani in Vivadacintamani. Raghunandana deals 
with ftrtha incidentally in Prayascitta-tattva,* and the arrange- 
ment of his twenty-eight iattvas is also haphazard. Nilakantha's 
digest, (Bhagavanta-bhaskara) omits both puja-and tlrtha, but 
otherwise its order is logical and conforms to the plan of 
Laksmldhara. The twenty-two works of his cousin Kamala- 
kara, named in Santiratna, were not produced according to any 
previously thought-out plan. The section on firthd, named 
sarva-tlrthavidhi or more commonly referred to as Ttrtha- 
kamalakara, comes as the twenty-first in the enumeration. 2 

ATTRACTIONS OF T1RTHA-YATRA 

All the world over, pilgrimages to sacred rivers, pools, 
mountains and to shrines at or near such holy places have held 
a powerful attraction not only for common people but even for 
the mental and spiritual elect. Now-a-days, they are under- 
taken from a mixture of aims, and the impelling motives are 
not always clearly formed in the minds of pilgrims. Perhaps 
it was so even in the distant past in which our epics and 
puranas were composed. That will account for the enumera- 
tion of the benefits of pilgrimage (tirtha-phala) not only as 
regards particular ftrthas but tlrtha-yatra generally, in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. Divinity and power were 
ascribed to all rivers, streams and mountains, but some were 
more holy than others, and holiest of all was the Ganges. 3 
As in the body some limbs (like the right ear are more holy 
than others, so also on the earth some spots are more holy than 
others, because of the marvellous nature of their soil, the 

1. He wrote a Twtha-tattva or Tlrthayatravidhi, which has 
not been printed. P. V. Kane, Hist, of Dharmasastra, I, p. 417. 

2. See footnote 1081, Ibid, p* 433, 

3. Thus gankha, cited in Tlrthaprakasa p. 14: 



T: II 
Cf. also Visnusmrti, 80, 53-81 : 
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splendour of their water, their selection by sages, or their 
association with divine beings. 1 The sanctity of all tirthas 
is not obvious to the uninitiated, and of some, even the sages 
are ignorant (rslnam p aramam guhyani 2 ). Hence the need to 
describe the importance (makatmya) of particular tirthas. 
Accordingly, when a firtha is recommended, the indication is 
followed by a specification of the fruit of a visit to it (tirtha- 
phala).* In general terms, the advantages accruing from a 
pilgrimage are not only equal to those resulting from a sacri- 
fice (yajna)* but in some respects even transcend them. 5 He 
who completes a pilgrimage in accordance with its rules, 
obtains a result superior to that arising from the performance 
of the agnistoma sacrifice. To perform a yajna, one needs 
much expert help from priests ; he must command much wealth, 
especially for the gifts (daksina) which are necessary for their 
completion, and for the costly accessories and offerings ; and he 
must have the co-operation of his wife so that an unmarried 
person, or a widower or an ascestic can not perform it. In 
short only kings and very rich persons can command the facili- 
ties for performing it. Not so with a ttrtha-yatra.s It has 



a 



(Tirthaprakasa, p. 10). See infra, p. 7, the verses begin- 

ning NrapjPr ^frrraL. 

2. infra, p. 3, quotation from the Mahabharata. 

3. Accordingly, when a Samkalpa is made at a tirtha, the 
declared phala is specified; e.g. s 



or 



(Tirthacintamani, pp. 37-38). 

4. See infra, p. 9, 11. 14. Tfrthacintamani, (p. 5) reads the 
third line as ^ ^5 q^f55 f| ^^ ? but the sense in both readings 
is the same. 

5- ^ftfifflJR 5^4 qtftft f^T%^ | (infra^ p. 3). 

6- 



cf^ || (inf., p. 4). 
7. 
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the additional merits of being open not only to dvijas (the 
twice-born) like the yajnas, but even to Sudras, and those who 
are classed with them (sudranam sa-dharmdnah) viz. women, 
married or widows, as well as both anuloma and pratiloma 
off-spring of intercaste union. 1 It is open to men of all the 
four asramas, the brahmacarin with his preceptor's permission, 
the house-holder, who maintains the sacred fire (ahita-agni} 
when accompanied by his agnipatnl (wife, who tends the sacred 
fire) or he who does not tend the fire, the vanaprastha and the 
yati (ascetic). Even the candala who is excluded by Yajfia- 
valkya 2 from all;J3harma (sarvadharma-bahiskrtah) is deemed 
eligible for tirtha-yatra by construction with the general rule 
of Sankha that "all sins of (all) men are all destroyed at 
tirthas*'* Neither sex, nor social condition, nor hereditary 
degradation springing from miscegenation, nor status in 
family or in society, nor poverty will be a bar to to the 
pilgrimage which will destroy sin and open the way to 
higher things and ultimate emancipation. The outcaste has 
the same right as the Brahman, the child as the sage, the sinner 
as the sadhu, the slave as the king, in the opportunity afforded 
for spiritual ascent by pilgrimage. By a general maxim, the 
rules of untouchability, which kept down certain servile castes, 
are suspended at tlrthas and in the course of the journeys 
undertaken to reach them.* Similarly, the distinction between 

1. See the disquisition on those competent to perform 
tMha-y&tra in Tlrthaprakasa, pp. 19-28. 

2. ^of: ^snfsrft^: (*> 93 ) 



3. <pnft "cH^fr 3 or <nTOTfr *tr srot?' ffir 



(Tlrthaprakasa, p. 23) See infra, p. 26 granting admission 
to outcastes and candalas to KasI : 



nil: 
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The rule is however limited by the Kalpataru to touch- 
ability of cooked food (qfrrawS) as at Puri, and by Tlrtha-pra- 
D 
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areas which the regenerate castes can enter- or must avoid 
(gamyagamyadesani) vanishes in pilgrimage and it is open to a 
pilgrim to tread the forbidden soil on his way to reach holy 
ground or a holy river. 1 Even civil disabilities disapear in the 
face of a journey to a tirtha. A pilgrim cannot be molested. 
No toll or ferry dues may be collected from him. 2 On the 
other hand, the belief that he who helps a pilgrim shares in the 
accruing spiritual merit (puny a)* filled the highways .with rest- 
houses and free feeding places and the tlrthas themselves with 
shelters for temporary or permanent occupation, and ghats on 
the sacred rivers and tanks, which kings and rich men vied 
with one another to provide on a lavish scale. 

IMPORTANCE OF PILGRIMAGE CENTRES 
Every tirtha was a sanctuary, If persons of proved virtue 
and 1 blameless lives resorted to places of pilgrimage, so did 
manifest sinners, absconders from justice, conspirators against 
the state and offenders against society, whose right to it was 
logically considered superior to those of normal persons. Every 
person who took the pilgrim garb was not necessarily filled 
with the true fervour which alone would make a pilgrimage 
fruitful. The watching of tlrthas, especially those which drew 
most crowds, became a political necessity. Thus Kautilya 
advises the despatch of spies disguised as pilgrims to fir t has to 

kasa, to inadvertent pollution (p. 41), The latter quotes another 
general rule (p. 96) : 



1. 7Kd,p.3'7. 



? T%^T 



2. Visnusmrti, V, 132. 

3. Cf. RT^TS (Tirthaprakasa, p. 36) 
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discover persons disaffected to the state 1 , enemies and 
thieves. 2 The protection of pilgrims both on the routes which 
passed through their kingdoms and at the tlrthas within their 
own jurisdiction where, as strangers, they were vulnerable to 
deception or harm, threw a heavy duty on the Indian ruler, and 
the management of huge concourses such as would collect on 
specially sacred days at great tirthas strained his organising 
skill. As a pilgrim was tax-free, the fiscal advantage to the 
kingdom was indirect and sprang from the dues paid by traders 
attracted to tlrthas t normally as well as on the occasion of very 
large gatherings \mela). The economic benefit to the kingdom 
was the expenditure of the pilgrim-tourist and the gifts which 
he made at tirthas to local residents as part of the ritual of the 
pilgrimage. The recommendation for a pilgrim to assume the 
garb of a karpatika, which is defined by Mitramisra as wear- 
ing red caste marks, (tatnra-ntudrd), a copper wristlet, (tamra- 
kankana) and a red robe (kasayavastra) was probably 
designed to help in the identification of pilgrims, but it was 
facile disguise for fugitives from justice and criminals to 
assume. 3 Worldly motives might impel persons to undertake 
tours to tirthas without faith in their efficacy, or in vedic rites; 
or they may even be materials believing in life ending when the 
body is consumed, who question the value of tirthas and unre - 
pentantly live sinfully during -a tour which they have under- 
taken without faith. While even an accidental visit of a 
devout person to tlrtha brings him the merit of tlrtha-snana,* 

1. Arthasastra,p.22: 
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2. ibid, 143. 
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(TirthaprakaSa, p. 29). 

4. 



(Tlrtbaprakasa. p. 15.) 
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such men as these derive no advantage a even a completed 
pilgrimage 1 , 

TIRTHAPHALA 

The usual estimate of the value of a pilgrimage is that it 
is equal to that of a yafna. In some fir t has the fruit is lower 
than that of the agnistoma, and in others greater. The 
Grhastha (house holder) who maintains both the grhya, and 
srauta fires may look on a pilgrimage as optional or super- 
fluous; but, in the words of the Brahma pur ana this view is 
not correct, as tirthas vary in their potency and some are more 
powerful in their effects than agnihotra. 2 It is commonly 
believed that the mere act of doing a yafna, the mechanical 
process alone, confers on one the promised advantages, both in 
this life and the hereafter. The view overlooks the ethical 
associations of the act, without which it is ineffective. The 
spirit is more potent than the act. Unless an action is inspir- 
ed by a devout feeling (sraddha) it becomes futile. A yajna 
has to be looked on as not the sacrifice of material objects and 
possessions merely, but as an offering of the spirit. Every act 
done in the spirit of dedication and sacrifice, with a deep sense 
of their reflecting one's duty to the Highest, is a yajna. The 
king who enters on his duties with this feeling performs a 
prajapalanayajna. A pilgrimage is not a pleasure tour ; nor is 
it one which is undertaken merely for enlarging the range of 
knowledge and experience. Undertaken with utilitarian 
motives, it fails to become a tlrtha-yatra, just as the mechani- 
cal adoration of the sacred fire or the offering of oblations or 
victims is not a yajna, when the spirit of surrender and devo- 
tion is not behind the action. The injunction of Indra to 
Hariscandra in the Altar ey a Brahmana* to wander forth 
because "fixed in their usual surroundings even the best of 
men become sinners (i.e. deteriorate), and (ultimate) happi- 
ness is for him who travels" is not to be understood as a 
recommendation of a mere secular or aimless journey The 

i. 
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resolution (sankalpa) with which a pilgrim must begin his 
yatra brings clearly before his mind his lapse from virtue, for 
which the completed pilgrimage will furnish the expiation. * 
The rigors of the yatra, e.g. avoidance of vehicles, 2 continence, 
fasting 3 and austerities generally, are outward manifestations 
of the contrition which dictates the journey, and constant 
reminders of its higher purpose. The yatra must be one-pointed. 
It must be undertaken in a spirit of faith in its efficacy, v The 
mystic potency of a sacred stream may confer a minor benefit on 
the person who immerses himself in its holy waters, without even 
belief in its value. But to attain the full spiritual advantages 
of a yatra, it must be commenced with a definite purpose and 
in the full faith that the journey, when completed in the proper 
frame of mind and without any lapse from the austerities pres- 
cribed, will yield the highest unworldly advantage. The assu- 
rance in sthala-mahatmyas that in certain tlrthas sin does not 
penetrate, is a tribute to their austere atmosphere and associa- 
tions. Life affords numerous opportunities for an ascent to 
spiritual perfection, which will end re-birth, One of such 
opportunities is furnished by the discipline of pilgrimage 
which is not an end in itself but only one of the means to the 
highest end. This discipline lies less in the ascestic life of the 
pilgrim and his willing surrender of accustomed comforts but 
in the exalted frame of mind in which the yatra is commenced, 

1. The mahasankalpa usually makes a comprehensive enu- 
meration of every conceivable sin, before proceeding to describe 
the desired benefit. 
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P- 24). See inf. p. 11 where Laksmidhara 

contends that the prohibition of conveyances applies only to a 
pilgrimage to Prayaga. This view is criticised by Mitramisra on 
the ground that Kurmapurana extends the rule for Prayaga to all 
tlrthas. 

3. On fasting at tlrthas see Infra, p. 11. By defining 
f astino- c qr^re3faT& ? Laksmidhara makes it optional. Mitramisra 
dissents from this view and maintains that fasting is obligatory 

(dt. XT. p, 38), 
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conducted and completed. The rewards held out to the 
pilgrim ranging from immediate relief from troubles and 
residence in other and happier worlds, and ending with the 
indescribable happiness (param&nanda), which is the ultimate 
reality springing from God-realisation, are the fruits not of 
the toilsome marches and the immersions in sacred streams and 
of the austere life lived in the course of the journey, but of the 
high ethical ideals cultivated and sustained by the pilgrim. ^ If 
the streams could wash away spiritual dirt by mere immersion 
as easily as ablutions in their waters remove physical impurities, 
they would possess the Midas touch that would transmute the 
dross in man to spiritual gold. But this power they do not 
possess, unless the process is aided and controlled by high 
conduct and spirituality in the pilgrim, If mere physical 
association can effect the translation, the fish in the Ganges and 
the birds in sacred shrines are assured of beatitude, 1 and the 
sinful priest who resides in holy ground and preys on the pilgrims 
who flock to it, is as certain of salvation as the best of them. 
There is no automatic spiritual reaction to a mechanical act or 
rite in a universe dominated by moral law. Spiritual ascent 
is the fruit of a righteous life. The principle sublimates the 
concept of firtha-yatra. A running stream is not the only 
firtha. There are mental tlrthas which are even more effiec- 
tive than the physical. Truth is a tirtha, forgiveness is another; 
control of the senses is a third; compassion to all living beings 
is a fourth; and other firthas are uprightness, charity, self- 
restraint, contentment, continence, amiability, wisdom, stead- 
fastness and austerity of life. . But the best of all tlrthas is a 
pure heart. 2 These are the waters which wash away sin. No 
ablutions can purify the covetous man, the miser, the sadist, 
the braggart and the voluptuary. They may bathe in every 
sacred stream and still remain as soiled as ever. The blackened 
heart is not washed 'clean by mere baths. Neither charity 
(d&na), nor sacrifice (ista), nor austerity (tapas), nor learning 
(sruta) nor pilgrimage (tirtha-seva) can bleach a nature that 
is black. Where dwells the man who has controlled his passions 

1. See the eloquent passage, from the Brahmapurana. inf., 
p. 8. Mitramifira omits it. 

2. See the elaboration of this idea by the Mahabharata in 
the passage cited infra, on pp. 6-7. 
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are Kuruksetra, Naimisa and Puskara. He attains the 
highest etid (paramam gatim) who is purified by knowledge 
(jnana puta), and washes away his affections and hatreds by 
the water of meditation. 1 This picturesque exposition of the 
elements of the pious life, is cited by Laksmidhara at the very 
beginning of his Tirtha-kandawith the obvious aim of correcting 
the vulgar view of tlrtha-yatra. Looked at in this way, the con- 
cept of pilgrimage attains a moral elevation which places it side 
by side with other recognized means of grace. A virtuous life 
is the common denominator of all pious endeavour. It will be 
missing in the sceptic, the scoffer and in him who gloats on his 
sins ; they are therefore held out as examples of persons whb 
can never be redeemed by any number of pilgrimages. The 
will to do right is strengthened by suituble exercise and disci- 
pline. The aim of the ritual governing tlrtha-yatra is to secure 
this co-ordination. 

GRADATION OF BENEFITS 

The apportionment of duties so as to suit the capacities 
and the aspirations of those on whom they are laid is a feature 
of Dharmasastra. But desires out-rub power. The ladder of 
effort has to be graduated so as to secure a slow ascent to the 
pinnacle. Those who are of "the earth, earthy" look for 
rewards which are immediate, which overcome visible unhappi- 
ness and bring common joys. The best minds crave for the 
arrest of the drag to rebirth (punarbhava). The glory of this 
life is the opportunity it gives for man to prove his mastery of 
his destiny. The highest aim of Life is to dispense with it 
once for all. The law of the moral conservation of energy, 
which rules the universe, destroys the tendency (vasana) to re- 
incarnation only when sufficient merit is stored and sin is totally 
destroyed. When death comes, the individual is either lifted 
to a higher life by his good deeds or dragged to a lower by his 
sin. Post-mortuary existence still keeps up individuality, and 
rewards and punishments await the unreleased soul. The soul 
which is released by death follows either the path of the gods 
or the path of the ancestors (devayana, pitr-yana), according 
to the nature of its past record. The former leads ultimately 
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to Brahwaloka or SatyaJoko. the highest of the seven lokas, 
and the latter to Candraloka, the region of the moen.' Ihc 
soul that enters Satyaloka is not reborn; but that which enters 
the world of the Moon is re-born after it has remmed m the 
happy reigion long enough to exhaust its store of merit 
(punya)* The conception is varied in the Puranas and differ- 
ent 'regions are assigned to various divinities to which the 
blessed are transported. The soul of the devout pilgrim either 
returns to be reborn after a long period of joy in another and 
'better' world, or makes no return to this world (na punar 
avrtti). We are told of the transit of the pious soul to 
Ganesaloka, Sivaloka and Sarasvataloka.* The promised 
rewards for visits to certain tlrthas or for worship at certain 
kfetras are not to be taken literally, but to be understood to 
signify a high destiny for the devout pilgrim. But underlying 
the whole doctrine of the potency of a tlrtha-yatra is the 
hypothesis that it depends on the possession of high moral^ and 
spiritual qualities by the pilgrim and on his making the pilgri- 
mage without any relaxation of the rules laid down for their 
proper performance. The procedure laid down and the way 
of life prescribed for the pilgrim are devised to secure the 
retention and cultivation of morality and spirituality. A 
literary device for suggesting emphasis, with which students of 
even technical literature in India must familiarise themselves, 
is the use of exaggeration or over-statement. In medical 
works a useful drug is not only described as curing a specific 
disease, but all conceivable diseases. In art mental power is 
indicated by endowing a semi-divine person with many heads 
(e.g. Brahma, Skanda, Havana) and invincibility by a multi- 
plicity of arms. In iconography, we find illustrations of the 
action of this device. Visnu has almost always at least four- 
arms, So has his consort Laksml, who is endowed with four 
arms, except when she is in the company of Visnu when she 
has only two arms, a device to indicate their relative position. 
Even in portrait sculptures, the king is represented in life size, 
while the queens standing by his side are dwarfed. Such 
verbal devices have to be properly discounted before a correct 
apprehension is reached. This is illustrated by the phala 

1. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, VI, 2, 2. 

2. Kausltakl Upanisad, I, 2, 3. 

3. Infra, p. 52. 
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(fruit) attached to doing certain acts: a yajna a dana, a 
prdyascitta, and a tlrtha-yatra, and the rhetorical description 
of their results. Taken literally, their effects are so over- 
whelming, that he who does one of the prescribed rites, has no 
need to attempt others. To each tlrtha the adherent efficacy is 
so great, if the mahatmya of that tlrtha is contrued literally, 
that there is no need to visit more than one tlrtha. That 
persons nevertheless go to innumerable tlrthas and shrine in 
the course of a toilsome pilgrimage is evidence of the spirit in 
which such florid descriptions of results are understood. 

Read casually, and without reference to its background, 
the Indian tlrtha seems to be endowed with a magical 
effect, which acts immediately on a pilgrim who visits it. 
Indian thought recognises the connection between mind and 
matter and stresses the value of a discipline of the body to 
produce a proper state of the mind. This is the justification 
for insisting on purity of food to ensure purity of the body 
and consequently of the mind. A suitable state of equanimity 
is possible only from control of the emotions or passions 
(indriya-nigraha). Yogic practices and training have the object 
of helping the conquest of the emotions and impulses. For 
ordinary persons, some restraint or even constraint, in a physi- 
cal sense, is necessary to bring the body under perfect control. 
Austerity (tapas) takes many forms, but all of. them have the 
same end. An extreme way of describing the value of tap as 
is not only to say that it conquers an individual but it affects 
the established order of nature. 1 The purpose of the descrip- 
tion is served if it secures a ready acquiescence in the value of 
austerity as a pre-requisite to victory over the spirit. Fasting, 
partial or complete, the practice of sexual continence, abstinence 
from unguents, soft beds and luxuries, rejection of the aid of 
vehicles or animals for making long and painful journeys 2 are 

1. This is a logical extension of the idea that every act or 
thought must produce an effect on the Universe. In a vulgarised 
form tapas is described as a form of coercion practised on the 
higher powers. 

2. As regards shoes, not wearing them is meritorious but 
using them is not sinful (Tirthaprakasa. p. 35). Mitratnisra 
allows the use of boats (^RJPTFT 3RR ^TRC). ibid, p. 35. 

The taboos in a tlrtha are enumerated in Brahmanda 
Parana thus: (Raghunandana's Prdyascitta Tattva t ~I, 535) 
E 
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illustrations of the application of the principle to the inhibitions 
of ttrtha-yatra. For cleansing the mind meditation and con- 
templation are recommended. The development of religious 
consciousness passes, according to the Upanisads, through three 
steps: listening (Havana), reflection (manana) and contempla- 
tive meditation (nididhyasana). 1 A rough parallel is seen in 
the disciplines of the pilgrim. He is to hear (Sravana) con- 
stantly-the praise of his tlrtha; he is to remember it always 
(jwara0);heisto chant its name and praise (sankirtana).* 
As meditation on the Deity in one of His manifestations has to 
be done to the exclusion of all thought of other manifesta- 
tions, or of one god to the exclusion of other gods, to put it 
crudely, so the mind of the pilgrim must be centred on one 
firtha at a time to the exclusion of all others, and on one form 
of the Deity at the tlrtha (ananyamanas). Here is the signi- 
ficance of two rules for the pilgrim, vis., to begin the yatra 
(journey) with a solemn declaration of his resolution and pur- 
pose (sankalpa) 3 and to abstain at any naming, i.e., thinking 
of any others. 4 

s The efficacy of any religious rite is proportioned to the 
degree of the preparation of the body and the* mind before it is 
commenced. An intensely devout feeling is necessary for the 
performance of every important action in life, material or 
spiritual. In a firtha-yatra one gets an exceptional opportu- 



1. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 231. 

2. This is best illustrated in the case of the Ganges. See for 
example Tithaprak&Sa, pp. 363-4 for the efficacy of ^T^ 

nw, ^qi^r, qra^rc, ^TOSROT, w&, ^WR and ^T 

3. Cf. TirthacintQmani, p. 9. 

4. Mentioning the Ganges is an exception to the rule : 



The rule is 
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nity to discharge the triple debt (rna-traya) to the gods, sages 
and ancestors. The performance of homa (fire oblation), the 
worship of deities (puja}, the chanting of the Vedas, the 
doing of yajna (sacrifice), and pleasing sages and ancestors by 
rites of propitiation (rsi-tarpana and pitr-tarpana), offering 
funeral cakes (pinda-dana) and doing sr add has are all com- 
mended at tlrthas as infinitely more effective than when done 
in one's own home. 1 The rationale of the commendation of 
these rites in a tirtha will be obvious, without postulating any 
magical efficacy in its waters. None of these rites will ordi- 
narily be approached in one's own home with that feeling of 
ecstasy and devotion with which the pilgrim, who has made the 
long tour, after undergoing the rigor of the yatra, will being it 
with at a tirtha. The magic which multiplies the efficacy of 
the rites lies less in the waters of the tirtha than upon the 
moral discipline which the pilgrim has undergone before reach-/ 
ing it and his mental state after he does so. The saying of 
Pulastya, cited by Raghunandana, that even he who performs 
in the Ganges the prescribed rites like baths, gifts etc., through 
cunning, or greed or for self-advertisement, goes to heaven, is 
only a picturesque way of stressing the sanctity of the Ganges, 
That the magic of the sacred stream was ineffective in the case 
of one, who does not make the pilgrimage deliberately and at 
his own expense, and personally undergoing its rigor, is shown 
by the dicta of Sankha and Paithlnasithathe who comes upon a 
nrtha accidentally, in proceeding on some other errand, he 
who travels at the expenses of another (as his paid deputy, for 
instance), or incidentally, gets only a fraction of the advantage 
(punya) that a true pilgrim derives. 3 

This aspect of pilgrimage is obscured by popular legends, 
and stories of miracles formerly wrought at certain tirthas 
with the unconscious suggestion they convey that similar 

1. e.g. Visnusmrti, LXXXV : 

2W^=m ^R T5 srctfa 

2, Prayascitta-tattva, I, 505: 



3. infra, p. 11. 
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mi racles may happen to the pilgrims who visi 
pilgrimage becomes a habit, and a source of profit to those who 
Hve by exploiting it at the great tlrthas, the spirit and the dis- 
cipline, which are vital to the yatra, are apt to be obscured or 
overlooked. That it was perhaps so even m the days of 
Laksmldhara may be inferred from two f^uinstanoes. H e 
has prefixed to the detailed consideration of the duef tirthas a 
long quotation from the Mahabkarata* ending with this pointed 
statement: "Accordingly, he attains the highest end (para-mam 
gatim) who -bathes' constantly (nityasah) in both (ubhayesu) 
the mundane (bhamnesu) and the spiritual (m&nasesu) 
streams (ttrthesu}". Later in the work, in dealing with mis- 
cellaneous firthas he makes another significant quotation from 
the same epic':" "Nothing is beyond the reach of the pilgrim 
(na kincid aprapyam) who finishes a pilgrimage, conquering 
anger, lust and cupidity. Those holy places (ttrthSni) which 
are inaccessible (agamyani), difficult to get at and hard to' 
attain (visamani), can all be reached by him (gamyani) by mere 
thought of them." The Puranas have expressed the same idea 
in other ways. Great tlrthas like KasI have guardia-n gods, 
like Dandapani, whose duty is to expel from holy Aground and 
stream all those who have sinned grievously or live in sin 3 . The 
gods protect Prayaga. * "Those whose lack faith (asradda- 
dhanah punsah) and those who minds are overcome by sin 
(papopahatacetasah) do not attain .salvation in divinely protect- 
ed Prayaga." Almost every phalasruti is qualified by state- 
ments restricting the fruits of pilgrimage to those who are 
virtuous, and the pure in heart (sudd hat inanain.). & As 
stated by Albiruni 6 , most persons took tlrthas only entrust, 
without reflection or any enquiry into their sanctity. But it 
was not so with legists, like Laksmidhara, who placed due 
stress on the ethical pre-requisites of their efficacy. 

1. infra, pp. 6-8. 

2. infra, p. 242. 

3. infra, p. 111. 

4. infra, p. 137. 

5. Tirthaprakasa, p. 13. 



6. India, ed. Sachau, II, p. 146. 
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TTRTHA-VIVECANA BEFORE LAKSMIDHARA 

In spite of the large part which pilgrimage has always 

played in Indian life, a formal treatment of it in the law books 

is wanting. That pilgrimages were very ancient is evidenced 

by literature of both Brahmanism and Buddhism. The animis- 

tic urge is seen in the deification of rivers as early as the Rg 

Veda. The sanctity of certain regions, like Brahmavarta 

sprang from the rivers which flowed through it, or bounded it. 

In the famous hymn to the rivers, 1 from which rks are quoted 

even to-day when going through the daily bath, as many as 

twenty-one out of the thirty-one rivers known to the Veda 

are hymned as deities. The splendour of the mighty rivers 

of the Punjab and Madhyadesa are reflected in the sukta. 

The first place is given to the Indus (Sindhu), "the Lord 

and Leader of the moving floods'* and its tributaries are 

compared to calves running to the mother cows. With 

the exception of the Ganges, Sarasvati, and the Jumna 

(Yamuna) the commemorated streams are those of the Punjab 

and the North-West. The anthropomorphic tendency invested 

forest and stream with divinity, and the recommendation to 

seek the seclusion which they offered for meditation in the last 

two stages of life enhanced their attractions. Their sanctity is 

stressed by so early a smrti as that of Gautama (XIX, 15) 

who uses the term tirthani in describing them. 2 That there 

were lakes or rivers, which were deemed holy, whose water was 

believed to have special virtues in purification, is implied in 

another maxim of his 3 . Fisnusmrti equates ffirtha-yatra with 

asvamedha (horse-sacrifice) as the effective expiation for the 

major and minor sins. 4 A long chapter 5 is devoted to an 

1. Rg Feda,K,75. 

2. XIX, 15. 

T: B3T : 



3. 3R3 spri^TR g^^rfeni 3% 



ftg: I xx > 10 - 



4. 

, 6. 



II xxxvi, 8. 

5, Ch, LXXXV, 
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enumeration of fir t has like Puskara where baths, the perfor- 
mance of yajftas, the practice of austerities (tapas) and the.. 
offering of pinkos to the manes and the doing of sr add has is 
effective. A pilgrim is free of ferry dues. 1 One who is 
purified by tlrtha-yatra sanctifies a whole assembly. 2 The 
water of the Ganges is praised for its superlative purity. 3 The 
bones remaining after the cremation of a dead body should be 
thrown into the Ganges, and "as many bones as are contained 
in the waters of the Ganges, so many thousands of years will 
the dead man live in heaven/' 4 The list given by Fisnusmrti 
embraces many well known tirthas spread over the whole of 
India. It is evident that by the time of the composition of the 
work, the practice of pilgrimage to many of the reputed tirthas 
was well established. Vasistha 5 lauds those ancestors alone 
as having true descendants, when the latter offer them food in 
sraddas performed at Gaya. An allusion in Manusmrtip 
shows the high sanctity attached at the time to pilgrimages to 
the Ganges and Kuruksetra, which in the Epic and the Puranas 
are equated in spiritual efficacy (punya). The extant fragments 
of Brhaspatismrti contain the pitr-gatha lauding the perfor- 



1, yifnusmrti, V, 131. 

2. ibid, LXXXII, 9. 



3, ibid, LlII, 17. 



4. ibid, XIX, 10-12. 



5. XI, 42 



6. VIII, 92 
3ft f| 



A truth-telling witness has no need to get the highest 
spiritual merit by pilgrimage to the Ganges and to Kuruksetra? 
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mance of srdddhas at Gaya, 1 and an eulogy of the merit of 
living for three nights at the confluence of the Sarasvati and 
the Aruna rivers.s Parasarasmrtfi repeats the dictum of 
Vasistha 4 that a Brahman bitten by a dog is purified by a bath 
in a sacred ocean-going river. The value of a sraddha at Gaya 
is stressed by Yajnavalkya 5 and the addition of a conjunctive 
particle to the name is explained as signifying that other simi- 
lar places are implied, which have equal sanctity. The long 
prose passage, cataloguing and classifying tirthas, which is 
cited from Devala by Laksmidhara (pp. 249-250) suggests an 
earlier sutra work as its source. The later smrtis, which are 
laid under contribution for passages on tlrthas are not noted 
for their antiquity, but they probably repeat older authorities 
how lost. 

The high antiquity of pilgrimage's to sacred rivers and 
sites is however beyond question. In Kautilya's days they 

^V -^fc ( p . 335) 



The first verse is cited infra pp. 163, 170 and 174, from the 
Matsyapurana, the Mahabharata and Yamasmrti respectively. 
The remaining two are cited from Brhaspati on p. 167 infra. 

2. Brhaspatismrti, p. 379 



3. XI, 2. 



4. XXIII, 31. 

5lT^' j r^3 3RT ^St =T^t T^T ^S37TT^ I 

siroHPrara 1 w^ ^ %FW <RT: gf^: u 

5. I, 261. 
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attracted mixed and large congregations of pilgrims. Long 
before his days certain places were regarded as so holy as to 
merit selection for the performance of the biggest sacrifices 
(sattra). The Srauta-sutras of Asvalayana 1 and Latyayana 2 
recommend sites on the banks of the Sarasvati for such sacri- 
fices, while Katyayana-srauta-siitra* states that the lustral bath 
at the end of the sattra was done in the Jumna or the 
Karapaca. 

The great epics furnish the most authoritative source for 
tlrtha-yatra. The Ganges and other rivers of Madhyadesa and 
the streams by which Rama dwelt have an express or implied 
holiness in the Ramayana* For 4he superlative holiness of 
Setubandha, the ultimate sanction is found in the words of 
Rama in the Yuddha-kanda, 4 But the epic of pilgrimage par 
excellence is the Mahabharata. Among the heroes of the great 

1. XII, 6. 



2. X, 15 pp. 

foreran < 



3. XXIV, 10, 



4. CXXVI, 1622. 



The last half-verse is explained by Govindaraja as referring 
to Darbhasayana (Tamil, Tiru-p-pulanai) where Samudra 
appeared before Sri Rama and pledged his help. See the remarks 
in Govindarajlya on the untenability of the stories in Kurma- 
purana and Padma-puranatlut Sri Rama installed a ling a of Siva 
(Mahadeva) there. The sanctity of Ramesvaram is founded on 
these and other PurSnaf: e.g. TirthaprakdSa, pp. 557-560, 
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epic, Balarama, the Pandavas, and Arjuna performed pilgri- 
mages. Accounts of the sanctity of tlrthas are given by the 
sages Pulastya, Lornasa, Dhaumya and Angiras. A large 
section of the Vanaparva (ch. 78-158) is entitled Tlrtha-ydtrd- 
parva. To the nibandhakdras the Mahabharata is a funda- 
mental source on pilgrimage. The inclusion of Mahdprasthdna 
under tlrtha by Laksmidhara must have been obviously, sugges- 
ted by the seventeenth book of the great epic, though for the 
ritual he suggests he has to cite only puranic authority (inf. 
pp. 558-264). 

The Puranas and Upa-puranas are the main sources on 
pilgrimage. Many of them deal with little else than tlrtha, 
sthala and ksetra-mdhdtmya. But it is noteworthy that 
Laksmidhara does not draw upon the following major Puranas: 
Agni, Bhdgavata, Gdruda, Kurma, Ndradlya, Siva and Saura. 1 
But he draws extensively on the following Upa-Puranas; 
Aditya 9 Devi, Kdlikd and Ndrasimha purdnas. Among works 
of the class dealing with the same tlrtha, he has rejected some 
and chosen others. The circumstance that he omits any; 
notice of certain famous tlrthas or areas completely, which 
are dealt with in the Puranas he quotes for other tlrthas, might 
suggest that either he rejected the claim to sanctity of the 
"holy places'* he omits to treat of, or that the recensions of the 
Puranas available to him did not contain the matter they now 
contain. 2 A prominent omission is that of the shrines and 
sites in Utkala (Orissa) to which great attention is paid by the 
Brahma and Skanda Puranas which he utilises. 3 The topgra- 

1. All these omitted Puranas along with the Visnudharmottara^ 
Bhavlsyottara, Brahmanda and Brahmavalvarta are utilised by 
Mitramisra, Laksmidhara cites Skandapurdna but not its now 
most famous section, the Kdsi-Khanda f which is the chief authority 
for Benares to the Tri-sthali-setu and the Tlrthaprakdsa. 

2. Two independant recensions of Skandapurdna now exist. 
The absence of any reference in Laksmidhara's work to the 
Kdsl-khanda raise suspicions of its authenticity and antiquity. 
Vacaspatimisra cites it twice in Twthacintamani (pp. 368 and 
370). 

3. Four holy tlrthas in Orissa, including Purusottama-* 
ksetra (Puri) are barely mentioned on p. 235 in the long extract 
from Prahlada's firtha-ydtrd from Vdmana-purdna. The citation 
of this extract by the Kalpataru is alluded to by Raghunandana in 
Purusottama-tattva (II, p, 564), 

E 
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phia sacra for Benares, which he furnishes, is remarkably full 
and, as he was a resident of KasI, it will furnish a valuable 
check to the mention of sites he omits to mention, as his silence 
about them may suggest a suspicion of the authenticity of the 
chapters treating of them in the Puranas he has cited. An 
instance in point is 'the sacred way' in Benares, which all modern 
pilgrims tread, viz. the Pattcakroti, of which he makes no 
mention, though it has appeared in certain recensions of the 
Skanda Pur ana for over four centuries. 1 

LAKSMIDHARA'S TREATMENT 

Laksmidhara's treatment of tlrtha in a nibandha was in all 
probability a pioneer attempt. He cites no earlier authority. 
Gopala's contemporary work, the Kamadhenu, over which he 
claims superiority for the Kalpataru, may have dealt with 
tlrtha. Mitramisra cites Sridatta Upadhyaya as alluding to cita- 
tions made by both the Kamadhenu and the Kalpataru on the 
subject of the removal of hair from the head by the pilgrim to 
the Ganges (mundanam), but like the allusion to the citation 
from the Kurmapurana by Halayudha, to which he refers on 
T/rddhi-sraddha^ the Kamadhenu passage might have occurred 
in a section of that digest that did not treat of tlrtha-yatra 
alone. The revivalist tendencies of the Gahdwala dynasty, 
which he served, and the location of many of the holy places 
within the donations of Govindacandra should have streng- 
thened the wish to dedicate an entire section of the digest to 
pilgrimage. The limitations of his interest or geographical 
knowledge are perhaps indicated by the sketchy references to 
the tirthas outside his own kingdom, and such errors as bring- 
ing the Kaveri in the chapter devoted to the Narmada! In 
Albiruni's time the Krthas of Kasmir were visited by Hindus 

1. The current mdhatmya of the sacred way (Pancakrosl) 
at Benares is from the Brahmavaivarta and Mitramisra relies 
on it (op.cit. pp. 220-236). 

2. Tirtha prakasa, p, 52. 



3. ibid. p. 26. 
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as also the shrine at Multan before it was destroyed, i The 
boast of Kalhana 2 that in his native land there was not the 
space which a grain of sesame would cover that had not 
its tirtha, is justified by the remains of ancient objects of 
worship at springs and on river banks throughout Kasmir, 
several of which claim to be self-revealed (svayambhu) . 
Kalhana mentions about a dozen in the first canto of his 
chronicle. The Fitasta, ( Jhelum) the chief river of the valley 
was regarded as a manifestation of Siva's consort, Gauri and 
Nandiksetra as the permanent abode of Siva, In Kasmir, 
dwelt Sarada, and her temple on a low hill was well-known in 
the middle ages. The omission of these in the Puranas as well 
as in treatises on tlrtha, like their omission to stress the sanctity 
of the great streams of the old Aryan area in the Punjab, must 
be due to the areas having fallen under the control of mlecchas, 
with fears of their desecration and the impossibility of reach- 
ing the tirthas except by passing through regions controlled by 
powers which did not respect the Hindu traditions and beliefs. 
It is noteworthy that such famous tirthas as Mount Kailasa 
and Manasa-saras, which were equally inaccessible on the same 
grounds, are neglected in tlrtha literature. Going to a tlrtha 
through an excluded area is allowed, and it was feasible when 
such an area was inhabited by Hindus and under the rule of 
Hindu kings. But when they passed under hostile occupation 
even tracts which had been the homes of ancient sages had to be 
omitted even in comprehensive accounts of places of Hindu Pil- 
grimage. Laksmldhara's citation of the passage from the Maha- 
bharata (p. 245) which names the rivers of the Punjab and 
refers generally to the rivers of Kasmir, which are affluents of 
the Sindhu (Indus), occurs only in the chapter on 'miscel- 
laneous' tirthas, while tirthas now forgotten but which enjoyed 
a vogue in his days like Sukara and Stutasvamin have indepen- 
dent sections assigned to them. The discrimination reflects 
his practical aims. 

EVOLUTION OF THE TIRTHA THEORY. 

The primary basis of belief in tirthas is the recognition of 

invisible and beneficent agencies in springs, fountains, rivers 

and the ocean. In a wider sense water itself is spiritualised, 

as in the Upanisads, its cleansing virtues being ascribed to a 

1, Albiruni's India, trn. Sachau, II, 108- 

2. Rajataranginl, I., 38, 
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non-physical character. It is the garment (vdsah) of the 
breath of the life (prana). Its subtle essence becomes 
life's breath.i It is the source of the "five primordial elements" 
(panca bhutani) of life.* In the beginning the Universe was 
water, and from it was born everything.3 Water is the foun- 
dation of the universe.* The Supreme Being is known as 
Narayana because water (nara} is His abode (ayanam). 
Water and Wisdom are known by the same name, nara, and 
God abides in boti& Naturally water is a cleansing agency par 
excellence. Rinsing the mouth with water cleanses the "breath" 
(prana)* The rite of sipping water (dcamana, upasparsa) is 
the most efficacious method of purification, and it has to be 
gone through, as preliminary, to any act with spiritual signifi- 
cance to produce the requisite antecedent purity.? Water is the 
body of Visnu. 8 According to the Satapatha Brdhmana, 
water is the abode of truth. 9 The invocation of the Supreme 
Being as the Lord of Waters, at the application of the ordeal 
by water, is thus logical (Ndradasmrti, p. 123, vv. 316-7), 
for "nothing is more capable than water and fire to bring out 
the difference between truth and falsehood/' 10 In the Atharva 

1. S. B. E-, I, 96-8. 

. 2. ibid., I, 100. 

3. ibid, I, 212, XV, 191. 

4. Satapatha Brdhmana, (S.B.E.. XLI, 337). 

5. Visnu-purana. I, 4, 6. 

TO ?T% sfrai 
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6. S. B. E., I, 74; XV, 204-312. 

7. Upasparsa or Acamana is done by dvljas with mantras 
and by touching various parts of the body, while for women and 
Sudras merely touching the water thrice with their lips is enough. 
Yajfiavalkya, I, 18-21. 



8. Ramanuja's Sri-bhasya on Brahmas&tra, II. i, 9 (S. B. E. 
XLVIII,423). 

9. XLI, 363. 

10. Narada-smrti, p. 123, or 316-7. 
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Ved a the curative power of water in disease is implied in the 
invocation of Water as the healer. 1 The belief that a tlrtha, 
which is pre-eminent in sanctity, like the Setubandha or 
Ganga, is a remedy for diseases which have defied the physician 
is founded on two notions: vis., that water is the great healer, 
and that it destroys sin in certain tlrthas, sins being the 
causative factors in producing diseases. 2 The Satapatha 
Brahmana which sees in the waters the divine nymphs 
(Apsarasas), the brides of the Wind-god (Vata}, gives a 
poetical expression to the natural beauty of streams or rippling 
water. 3 Anthropomorphism follows animism. 

* Other conceptions now enter into the theory of Tirtha. 
The efficacy of a religious act depends on the mental and 
physical purity with which it is done. The spirit (bhavana} in 
which any act, religious or secular, is approached affects its 
fruition. 4 This is why a scoffer and a sceptic are denied the 
benefits of the tlrtha (inf. p. 6). The discipline of the body 
brings mental purification. The inhibition of conveyance and 
luxuries in pilgrimages has this aim. The ceremonial tonsure, 
which has to precede an immersion in a sacred stream, 
and without which even a pilgrimage cannot be begun, is an 
act of purification. The Grhyas&tras enjoin the shaving of 
the head of the boy who is to be initiated. They also insist on 
it before rites, vows and fasts. In the Brahmanas 5 the shaving 
of the beard and hair of the sacrificer is enjoined before the 

' L Atharvaveda, S. B. E., XLII, p. 40. 
2. Cf. Vasistha, XX, 6. 



Manusmrti, XL 48 ; 53. 



Some diseases due to sins are named in XI, 49-52. 

3. S. B. E., XLIII. 232. 

4. Tirtha-prakasa ; citing Smrtisara, p. 14. 



5. Satapatha Brahmana (S. B. E., XII, 448-450). 
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commencement of the yajna. The termination of studentship 
is marked by tonsure.* Shaving terminates a period o impu- 
rity (asauca) springing from death or birth. The customs are 
world-wide and reflect the belief that hair is infected with 
the virus of taboo and its removal removes the taboo*. Works 
on tlrthayatra, and on Hindu ritual generally, are full of dis- 
cussions of the occasions when tonsure of either or both 
sexes is obligatory, as the omission is held to prejudice the 
effect of a religious act. \_ / 

Fasting is another means of self-purification which is en- 
joined. It has to be done as a penance before important spiri- 
tual acts like srdddha, a major dana (like kanya-dana) in absolute 
or graduated forms. He who has offered a sraddha to the 
manes and he who has partaken of the food offered to them, 
mustabstain from eating on the night of the ceremony. Mami 
prescribes a fasting for twelve days (paraka-krcchra) for the 
total removal of sin. 3 Gradual reduction of the food is a 
familiar form of penance in the Grhyasutras. When calamitous 
incidents occur, purification is necessary. Hence fasting is 
enjoined when an eclipse takes place, or a king dies or a cow 
or a Brahmana comes to grievous harm. 4 Fasting, without 
due reason, is however sinful, Except for penances, the 
Brahmacari and Grhastha, who follow their appointed duties 
(tapas-caret) without food,, commit the sin of starving the vital 
fire and are ruined.5 This is why Sankhayana explicitly rules 
that a Grhastha should not starve during a journey. 6 



2. e.g., J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, IV, p. 283. 
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INTRODUCTION 
SIN AND PILGRIMAGE 

The regimen of tlrtha-yatra is also brought into close asso- 
ciation with two other ancient beliefs, viz., sin with the means 
of expiating it, and the duty of ancestor worship, which 
had developed elaborate theories of their own in India. Sin 
makes for unhappiness in this as well as other lives. There 
are grades of moral obliquity, whose consequences are corres- 
pondingly graded to last through one orinore lives. Writers on 
expiation (prayascitta) like Sulapani have classified sins 
(pataka) as dealt with in smrtis under nine divisions of which 
the four chief are mahapataka, anupataka, atipataka and 
upa-pataka. The classical enumeration of mahapatakas makes 
them five, beginning with the slaughter of a Brahmana 
(brahmahatya), and their effects are said to last for seven 
lives. 1 Thirty-five anup&takas are named as equal to brahma- 
hatya. Revolting sins (ati-pataka) are incest and its analogues. 
The "minor sins" (upa-pataka) are classified as forty-nine. 
Among them are such fairly grave moral offences as adultery 
with a married woman, and abandoning one's parents, wives, 
children and teachers and selling oneself or one's wife or child- 
ren into slavery. Cow-killing, usury, theft; neglect of Vedic 
study, eating forbidden food and marrying before an elder 
brother are also brought within this category. The purpose of 
the classification is to indicate a common cosmic effect for all 
sins of the same class and a common form of expiation. Even 
the gravest sin is within the scope of penitential expiation. 2 Much 
acumen is displayed by commentators and nibandhakaras in 
making subtle distinctions between offences, and in explaining 
the apparent prescription of very severe or comparatively 
light penances for an offence bearing the same name, like 
Brahmahatya. The smrtis are so largely taken up with this 
subject, that their commentators, as well as digest-writers, 
have evolved a vast literature on sin and expiation. To 'those 



1. Tiiey are according to Manusmrti (XI, 55) killing a 
Brahman, drinking spirits, theft (of gold), adultery with a Guru's 
wife, and association with such sinners. 

2. Manusmrti prescribes prayascitta for each of the five 
deadly sins (XI, 89, 92, 101, 105-107). He concludes 
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conversant with it, the brief indication of the benefit of a par- 
ticular tlrtha is enough, e.g., that it is able to destroy a major 
sin (mahapataka-nasana) or ati-pataka-naSona, or, reversing 
the method of indication confer the same benefit as an asva- 
medha (horse-sacrifice) or agnistoma. For, in the schedule 
of sins and expiations, asvamedha is the sovereign spiritual 
remedy, for all mahapatakas. So, if a bath is described, as is 
one at Benares (inf. p. 21) as conferring a spiritual benefit 
equal to that arising from the performance ten horse-sacri- 
fices, it is to be taken as an emphatic way of saying that the 
bath is a penance for a mahapataka. The elliptical method of 
indication has to be understood in a work like the present, 
since it assumes in the reader the requisite knowledge of 
prdyascitta literature. 

FASTING 

Another elliptical indication in tlrtha-ydtrd and other 
krtyas which has to be understood in its full implication is 
upavasa or fasting* Before a yatrd is begun and after it is 
concluded, the pilgrim is enjoined to worship Ganesa (to avoid 
obstacles in the course of the journey) and propitiate gods, 
ancestors and Brahamanas by worship, & add has and liberal 
feeding, accompanied by daksind (gifts of money). One thing 
more he has to see to before he starts on the pilgrimage and 
that is to fast. So far as mere abstention from food goes, 
upavasa may range from one meal, (ekahdra) or a meal of 
fruits, roots etc., to total rejection of. food for the entire day 
and night. But it implies a great deal more.- Its wide range 
is indicated in a picturesque etymology., Upavasa is "living" 
(in union with good qualities) with one's face averted 
(updvrttah} from sins. In the 'enjoined' (vaidheya) fasting 
there should be starvation from morning to evening^ and from 
evening to dawn. On the day before and on the day following 
a ''fast," the following should be eschewed: eating out of a 
bell-metal plate, collyrium, meat, spirits, liquor, greed (lobha), 
idle talk (vitatha-bhasanam) , physical exercise, siesta, anointing 
body and head, acceptance of hospitality, gambling, and exces- 
sive drinking of water. On the actual day of the fast, the 
following are to be avoided : collyrium to the eyes, painting 
the forehead, flowers, garlands, scents, spices, anointing the 
head and body, mid-day siesta, playing with dice, familiar talk 
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with women and sexual intercourse. 1 A fast is not broken if 
one partakes of water, milk, roots, fruits and medicines. 2 Even 
with the relaxations allowed, the regimen was so severe for 
many people that upavasa by deputy was permitted in "unavoid- 
able" cases. A wife or a husband may endure a fast on behalf 
of the other partner, a son for his father, brothers 'for one 
another and a sister for a brother, and a well-conducted 
Brahman for any one. 3 The upavasa had to be observed on 
the days preceding a sraddha. -As sraddhas are -enjoined 
during a visit to a tlrtha, it follows that a long pilgrimage 
entails many "fasts." 

PILGRIMAGE AND SRADDHAS 

The practice of the sraddha has its roots in ancestor 
worship, which can be found in most primitive communities. 
In a rationalised form, it has survived among all ancient 
peoples, like the Chinese and the Hindus. In China, and possi- 
bly elsewhere, the worship of gods may be traced back to 
ancestor worship. 4 The rites of ancestor worship ^ forge a 
permanent bond between generations of the same family, and, 
as the manes both in the male and female lines are to be 
satisfied by it, and marriage outside a gotra is the rule, the 
sraddha provides a bond of union between many families and 
over some generations. The continuity of the family and con- 
sanguinpus relationship are enforced by the practice, A 
person owes a debt to ancestors to whom he owes his being. 
The sraddhas repay the debt. As they can be done only by 
male descendants ordinarily, the manes are said to exult in 
the birth of male children in their line, as they will be ensured 
offerings of sraddha * Ancestors exercise a benign oversight 

1. See the summary from gulapani's Prayalcittaviveka in 
Sabdakalpadruma (ed. Vasu), p. 260. 

2. 



3. Skandapurana cited in Sabdakalpadruma, p. 260. 

4. Texts of Confucianism, S. B. E., XXVIII, p. 67. 

5'. -Cf. quotations from Brhaspati, Visnu, Yama and 
Vasistha on p. 167, ff . infra. 

" G 
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on dutiful descendants in the line. "The dead person," 
maintains Visnusmrti, "and the performer of the sraddha are 
sure to be benefited by its performance. Perform the sraddha 
always abandoning useless grief. This is the duty which 
should be constantly discharged towards a dead person ^by his 
kinsmen/' 1 The manes enjoy as celestial food in their existence 
after death, whatever it be, as their share of the oblation of a 
sraddha. As a Vedic sacrifice establishes a friendly; and bene- 
ficial relationship between men and gods, so a sraddha ensures 
the mutual dependance and helpfulness of the living and the 
dead. Accordingly, the performance of it is enjoined before 
every auspicious family event, like the initiation of a boy (upa- 
nayana), ante-natal ceremony (simanta, pumsavana), 
marriage, house-occupation and tlrtha-yatra. The type of 
sraddha which is performed on auspicious occasions is known 
as abhyudaya-sr addda or vrddhi-sraddha.* For the perform- 
ance of other kinds of sraddhas also a tlrtha is recommended 
as highly efficacious. Ancient legends of the origin of certain 
ttrthas like Gaya are held to enforce the high efficacy of the 
fraddhas performed there. 3 The Ganges was brought down to 
the earth to give release to the manes of the ancestors of 
Bhagiratha who had been destroyed for their irreverence to a 
divine sage. 4 The great river is therefore a pitr-ffirtha which 
surpasses all others, and the performance of every form of 
sraddha at Benares or on the banks of the Ganges is regarded 
as supremely meritorious. 5 



1. 



2- 



3. Vide infra, pp. 163-166. 

4. Balakanda, Sargas, 39-43. 

5. -For the merit of offerings to the manes on tHe banks of 
Ganges see infra p. 157 and p. 161, 
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PLENARY INDULGENCES OF PILGRIMAGE 
The association of srdddha and upavasa intensified the 
high seriousness with which pilgrimages were begun and per- 
formed. An act of supreme merit carries its own purification. 
A tlrtha-yatra is such an act. Accordingly, plenary indulgences 
surround it* Asuddhi (pollution) arising from birth or death 
affects a pilgrim no more than it does one who has entered on 
zdiksa.i The touch of others does not pollute a pilgrim: 
during a journey there is no sprsta-asprsta.* Even 
prolonged absence, incidental to .pilgrimages in ancient times, 
will not affect adversely one's rights to and in property. * 
Those who hesitate to undertake a long pilgrimage by 
fear of inability to complete it by death on the way are 
reassured. If they die in one of the many holy places, at 
which death ensures immediate release (moksa) like KasI or 
Prayaga, they are all the better for having undertaken the 
pilgrimage. If the pilgrims die in the course of the journey, they 
gain the full benefit of the yatra which they had hoped for.4 

1. Twtha-ptakasa, p. 41 : 



The prohibition of Bhamsyapurana (ibid., p. 41) that one who 
is under pollution (Sfttaki) should not go to a tfrtha is explained 
by Mitramisra as forbidding the commencement of pilgrimage 
when one is under pollution. 

2. 



II 



(ibid. p. 41). 

^ ^ 51% ! STcT 123 
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Mitramisra (p. 42) explains the merit of death during the 
journey to a ffrtha as equal to that accruing from fasting fora 
month. He who is obliged to discontinue a pilgrimage has to do a 
penance. 
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Even those who travel to tirthas, at the expense of others or 
deputise for others for a remuneration, acquire some puny a 
from the act. 1 

TIRTHA-NIYAMA-TONSURE 

The solemnity of the pilgrimage is enforced by other 
rules. Personal purity is essential. It is secured by baths, 
scrupulous attention to daily rites and duties as well as the 
inhibitions on food, fasting and a virtuous life. But the mana 
of certain incidents or conditions entails personal impurity 
which invalidates pilgrimage. The death of parents incapaci- 
tates one for pilgrimage for a year. 2 Certain astronomical 
conjunctures cast a general shadow over all auspicious acts, 
among which pilgrimages must be included. 3 When a man's wife 
is enceinte, he is unfit to undertake a pilgrimage, if she is in an 
advanced state of pregnancy. 4 But once the pilgrimage is begun, 
the question of auspiciousness of days or seasons does not 
arise, and in. the great tirthas all days are auspicious for baths 
and Sraddhas* All that is needed is that before entering a tirtha 
personal purity must be ensured by fasts, tonsure and baths. It 
' is noteworthy that while Laksmidhara has prescribed the fast 
(upavasa) and personal purity (krtopavasa-ucih, inf. p. 9) he 
has not prescribed tonsure (mundana) though he was aware 
of the Puranic authorities making it obligatory at all or 
some tirthas. His omission is deliberate. He maintains 
that (p. 11) the prohibition of the use of conveyances 
to approach a tlrtha is made only in the context of 
Prayaga, and therefore does not apply to journeys to other 

1. See inf. p. 11. 
2. 



3. See Tfrtha-prakasa, pp. 42-46. 

4. ibid., p. 45. 

TOT 



5. See infra. 27 9 
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sy and tirtha-upavasa is optional because it is only inten- 
ded for additional efficacy of the pilgrimage .{inf. p. 11). 
Mitramisra, dissenting from Laksmidhara, holds that both ton- 
sure and fast are indispensable elements of tirtha-snana 
(pp. 34, 48 and 51) on the ground of their adoption by sistas 
(pious and learned men). Vacaspatimisra is also criticised by 
Mitramisra (following Narayana Bhatta) for holding that 
ionsure is unnecessary before a bath in the Ganges, on the 
ground that the text on which the former relied is corrupt and 
substitutes Gaya and Ganga for Kuruksetra, and that the 
general rule that 'what applies to Prayaga applies to all tlrthas 9 
(sarva-firthesu ayam vidhih) extends the ritual of Prayaga- 
sndna to all holy places. 

Laksmidhara simplifies tirtha ritual by making fasting 
optional, omitting tonsure altogether, explaining the pitr-puja 
at a tirtha as an obligation of only the opulent (p. 10), allow- 
ing conveyances for the journeys, sanctioning vicarious pilgn- 
, mage (p, 11) and allowing as many srdddhas as may be needed 
to be done at a tirtha, irrespective of the time of beginning 
them, in a single day. To him purity of mind and devout feel- 
ing (vifuddha-manovrttih, p. 9) were the essential things in a 
pilgrimage and the rites adventitious in comparison. His 
liberalising influence was resisted by later writers. They^made 
vrddhi-fraddha at the commencement and the termination of 
the journey compulsory. 1 They insisted on tonsure, and pres- 
cribed it even on the upavasa day of the arrival at the tirtha 
though it is contrary to a general rule.* They whittled down 
the result of the pilgrimage to a fraction of what it would ^be 
if conveyances or shoes were used in the journey. 3 They denied 
the absence of untouchability in a tlrtha-yatra and firtha 
and limited it to inadvertent pollution only 4 (p. 41). Tonsure 
was made compulsory, and even prohibited days for shaving are 
over-ruled and allowed for it.5 In the case of married women 
alone the removal of a lock of hair instead of tonsure was allow- 



1. Tlrtha-prakaSa, p. 26. 

2. ibid., p. 27. 

3. ibid. 9 p. 35. 

4. ibid.,p.Al. 

5. ibid., p. 59. 



ed.i Bathing was enjoined immediately on attaining a Arika 
even if it be night, when ordinarily a bath in a river 1S objec- 
tionable.' A bath at a flrffe alone is allowed m malamasa 
(i.e. a month in which two new-moon days occur) when ^sacred 
acts are ordinarily void.' The rule of Sankha-Liklnta, cited by. 
Laksmidhara in another section of his nibandha, prohibiting 
the passing of a river without performing W-tarpana was 
stressed 4 The tarpana is to be done even at nignt .(*& p. J) B 
It should be done immediately after the bath,* But anchorities, 
even though allowed to make pilgrimage, are not to perform 
'tarpana. The credentials of a Brahman engaged for a 
sraddha at a tlrtha are not to be scrutinised.^ A Sraddha at 
a ttrtha is not to be done at night by the Vaidikas. It may 
be done even by persons whose parents are alive J 

ADDITIONS TO TIRTHA RITUAL 

The rules for the completion of a visit to a tlrtha were 
enlarged by the introduction of a number of prescriptions 
drawn from analogy. The firtha, being divine, confers merit 
on those who go round its bounds, walking from the left to 
the right (pradakfinam). In the case of Kasi, perambulation 
of the "sacred way" (PaficakroSi) is prescribed by the ' KaSi- 
khanda, and it is euologised by Narayana Bhatta and 

1. ibid., p. 56. Mitramisra cites with disapproval the Dak- 
sinatya rule imposing complete tonsure on widows (p. 51). 

^Tcf: SUM T%^^T ^^ ^ q^, 

and criticises Vacaspatimisra for rejecting tonsure before a bath in 
the Ganges. 

2. ibid., p. 64. 

3. .iKd., p. 65. 

4. ibid., p. 67. 



5. ibid., p. 69. 

6. ibid., p. 73. 



This exempts the pilgrim from the scrutiny he must make of 
the fitness of the person to whom he makes gifts or invites to 
graddhas. (See snfPTO^T in TO^^Mk, I, ii, pp. 336-361.) 

7, ibid,, pp. 76-77 152, ibid., p. 81. 
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Mitramisra, who were residents of Kasi. 1 Laksmidhara was 

also a resident of the holy city, and it is remarkable that he 

makes no mention of this circumambulation and makes no 

quotation from Kaslkhanda* The advice to the pilgrim to 

make a namaskara to the tlrtha as soon as he sights it is corol- 

lary to treating a tlrtha as a divinity or the 'chosen abode of 

many divinities. The srdddha at Gaya cannot be done by one 

both of whose parents are alive (jlvatpitr), but it may be done 

by one who has lost his mother but for his mother only. 2 This 

is because it is a sraddha with its full ritual. On entering the 

precincts of a tlrtha the resident divinities should be "seen," 3 

but lingas which have been polluted by the touch of Sudras or 

by pftja by women should be ignored. 4 Every gift at a 

tlrtha has far more efficacy than when made elsewhere. But 

gifts bless more the giver than the recipient. Gifts should not 

be accepted lightly, unless they be gifts of land.5 Impurity 

arising from a birth in the family does not affect a pilgrim A 

The point of junction of a river with the ocean or another 

river (sangama) is a hundred times more holy than the river 

itself. 7 The emancipation arising from death at a tlrtha, like 

Kasi or Prayaga, accrues to one who dies near an ammonite 

(Salagrama-sila) or in a garden of tulasl (ocymum sanctum) 

plants 8 . A river which does not flow into the sea gives by 

a bath in it the merit of three days' bath, an ocean 

1. TristhaKsetu, pp. 271-315 and Tlrtha-prak&Sa, pp. 224-234. 

2. TMha-prak&Sa, p. 99. 

3. ibid., p. 100. 

This rule enables Mitramisra to bring in many local divinities 
like Bhairava, (p. 208), the fifty-six Ganesas of Kasi (p. 239), 
Dundi (p. 212), the. twelve Adityas' (pp. 272-277) and Candika 
(p. 277). Most of them find no place in Laksmidhara's work, 
and the existence of their shrines at Kasi in the twelfth century 
is open to doubt. 

4. ibid., 85. 

5. ibid., p. 94. 

6. ibid., p, 96. 

7. ibid., p. 134. 
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going river, that of a pakfo. and the ocean that of a month. 1 
Laksmidhara ignores all such rules. 

OCCASIONAL T1RTHAS 

Besides places or waters which are permanently holy, some 
become so on special occasions, when their sanctity is equal to 
that of well-known ttrthas. These are usually connected with 
the occurence of astronomical conjunctions, which occur rarely. 
One is the conjunction known as ardhodaya. It occurs when, 
in the months of Mdgha or Pausa, a new-moon falls on a 
Sunday, and the rising constellation is Sravana (during day- 
time) and the yoga is vyanpaa.' Vyatlpata is one of twenty- 
seven yogas or astronomical combinations. It occurs when 
the new moon falls on a Sunday and the rising constellation at 
the time is one of the following : Sravana, Asvim, Ardra, 
Aslesa and Dhanistha.* Vyatlpata is ordinarily regarded as 
unlucky for any auspicious action. But a bath in the Ganges 
during Vyattptlta is regarded as capable of redeeming innu- 
merable members of a family.* The Ardhodya being a special 
kind of vyatipSta is even more effective, for, when it happens, 
all waters gain the sanctity and virtue of the Ganges, and all 
Brahmans become equal to those who are of pure mind and 
and pious disposition.* 5 It is therefore described as mahodaya 
i.e., mahaphala, "capable of yielding great benefit." Eclipses 
of the Sun and the Moon are similar occasions when a mira- 
culous transformation of the nature of waters takes place, and 

1. ibid., p. 2134. 
2. 
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every well, pool, tank or river gains the virtues of the Ganges. 1 
Another combination which requires the conjunction of the 
planet Jupiter and the constellation Mag ha. It happens only 
once in twelve years, and is viewed as endowing certain tanks 
with the virtues of all holy rivers, beginning with the Ganges. 
On the rare occasions when it recurs, the place where the tank 
is situated attracts immense numbers of bathers. 2 Such 
tlrthas should be regarded as occasional tlrthas, but ordinary 
works on tirtha-yatra do not take note of them. If on such 
occasions, every river or tank gains the virtues of the Ganges, 
the Ganges itself must be more powerful for good than usual 
and a bath in it be priceless. Gifts made and prayers uttered 
on such occasions are very powerful in their effects. The 
bearings of astronomical conjunctions on the sanctity of tlrthas 
is further indicated by Puranic specification of certain times as 
specially good for certain rivers, and as periods of impurity for 
them for three days, owing to r-ajodosa. The Ganges is how- 
ever always pure. 

TIRTHAS r THEIR NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION 
Tirthas are countless and so are holy temples qr 
sanctuaries (ayatananl). New tirthas probably arose from 
time to time, indicated by miracles, and were added to the 
accounts in the Puranas. No section of this vast literature has 
been as susceptible to interpolation as that which deals with 
tirthas and sthala-mahatmyas. This is one of the reasons for 
applying to any tirtha or any ritual in a tlrtha the test of its 
acceptance by persons of well-known piety and sanctity ((sista- 
parigraha) as sistdcara is one of the recognized sources of 
Dharma. But even those mentioned in the major Puranas and 
the Mahabharata make a considerable number. The Sabda- 
kalpadruma, which has utilised this form of literature more 
than any other indigenous work of reference, gives a list 264 

1. firfira^ ^^Hiqftfcs: (I, p> 153) 

\ 



At Kumbakonam in South India there is a tank named 
in which such a confluence is said, according to local- 



tradition (sthalapurana) to take place, It attracts immense 
crowds. 
H 
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nrthas arranged in the order of their due perambulation from 
the left to the right Thirty-five millions of tlrthas are said to 
exist in the three worlds (bhuvi, dim, antankse). Many 
nrthas are named in one and the same locality. As many 
as 300 have been named at Kasi alone. The number of 
independent nrthas named in Laksmidhara's work does not 
fall short of this figure. But, in accordance with the aim 
implicit in the title he gave to his treatise, ***., Tlrtha-vivecana, 
he has freely exercised the power of selection and rejection. 
He omits whole areas, and his example is followed by later 
writers. Somesvara III (1127-1138), the son and successor of 
Govindacandra's rival Vikramaditya VI, composed an encylo- 
paedic work named Manasollasa or Abhilasartha-cintamanL* 
His treatment of tirtha-snana is interesting. 1 The indication of 
tlrthas is prefaced by a declaration, that tapas can accomplish 
everything that a pilgrimage to distant and inaccessible tlrthas 
can accomplish (v. 122). The rivers named are the Ganges, 
"the best of rivers/' the Jumna, the Narmada, the Tapi, the 
Gotami (Godavarl), Panjara (Painganga?), the BMmarathi 
(Bhima), Krsnaveni (Krsna), Brhannadi (Mahanadl), the 
Malapaharim' (Malparbha) at its junction with the Krsna and 
the Tungab'hadra, and "other rivers." It is noteworthy that 
all these were within his dominions. Famous rivers like the 
Kaveri and the Tamraparm, which run through the dominions 
of the Colas, the hereditary enemies of the Calukyas, are 
ignored. Prabhasa in Gujarat, Kedara, Prayaga, the river 
Sarasvati and the "very sacred" (mahapunyd) Varanasi are 
mentioned in a way that betrays absence of personal knowledge. 
Compared with Laksmidhara's list that of Somesvara is very 
meagre, but it suggests an underlying principle in selection, viz. 
recommendation of easily accessible places or rivers. The 
same principle rules the major tlrthas named by Laksmidhara 
and explains his omissions. Vacaspatimisra brings in the 
famous tlrthas of Utkala, particularly Purusottma-ksetra 



1- fete: ^t^TSW^t =3 cffakt 



2. The first part is published by the Mysore University, 1926. 
Two volumes have been edited by G. K. Shrigondekar in the 
Gaekwad ? s Oriental Series, 1925 and 1939. 

3. Ed., Mysore, pp. 122-131, 
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(Puri-Jagannath) . In the days of Mitramisra several tlrthas, 
which were frequented in the twelfth century, had disappeared. 
Not only had new tlrthas come to notice, but new shrines in 
ancient tlrthas like Kasi, and he duly commemorates them. 
Narayana Bhatta carries selection to an extreme by dealing 
with only three firthos, namely Prayaga, Kasi and Gaya, which 
were still living places of pilgrimage whose sanctity received 
universal homage. The relative space devoted to each tirtha 
reflects the predilections of the authors. In Tristhalisetu, 
nearly two-third (244 pages) is taken up by KasI, a fifth by 
Prayaga and one-sixth by Gaya. Mitramisra devotes also the 
largest space given to any single tirtha to Kasi (184 pages). 
His next largest sections are those dealing with Gaya and 
Prayaga, and he gives a separate chapter to the Ganges 
(pp 355-375). ToaMaithila like Vacaspatimisra, Gaya and 
the' ksetras and tlrthas of Utkala are more attractive, and 
of course the Ganges, which is a common attraction. Only a 
fifth of the Tlrthadntamani is taken up by Kasi and Prayaga, 
while Utkala covers nearly two-fifth of the work. The Ganges 
and Gaya receive more generous treatment than Prayaga the 
"king of tlrthas" (Tlrtha-raja) and Kasi the city of Visvesa. 
The preferences are suggestive. 

TIRTHA-VIBHAGA 

An ancient classification of tlrthas is given jn the Brahma- 
Puranai Tlrthas are of four kinds : Datoa, Asura, Arsa and 
Manusa, according to their origin. The first -n-ts of sacred 
places revealed by Brahma, Visnu or Siva, If the three |ods 
all sanctified a tirtha it attains the utmost sanctity. Kasi 



are ,he Ganges, the Jumna, 



HrJ^Sr^^hoTy by rulers of the' solar and lunar 
dynasties. 

1. LXX, 16, ft. 
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EXCLUDED AND HOLY AREAS (VARJYA 

In the smrtis and old literature the holiness of an area or 
spot is measured by its fitness for the performance of sacrifices. 
Thy are graded in a descending order by Manu- first 
^LzJMheland between the SarasvatI and Drjadvat, 
next the Brahmarsidesa (the country of the Kurus and 
pSalasandtheMatsyas and Surasenas), then the Madhya- 
desa refolding from the SarasvatI, where it disappears m the 
STprayaga) and Ary***, the hod between the 
Himalaya and the Vindhya and the eastern and western 
oceans. By a wider rule all lands over which the black ante- 
lope (krsna-mrga) roams is deemed sanctified.' Before 
Ma^mrti, in the days of Baudhayana* Aryavarta did not 
include the Punjab, Bengal and Bihar, Sindh, Gujarat, Raj - 
putana, Malwa and the Dakhan. It lays down that he who 
visits Magadha, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and Sauvira except on 
a pilgrimage must undergo frtshsamskara. Visnusmrtt regards 
all places where the system of four varnas as in force as withm 
Ary&varta* But taking advantage of certain Puranic pas- 
sages, some Mithila scholars prohibit the crossing the Karma- 
nasa even during a pilgrimage. Others push the eastern limit 
of the holy land further upto the river Karatoya, marking the 
boundary between Bengal and Assam.5 The acceptance of 
a further principle that 'any country in which there is holy 
firtha or shrine to which pilgrimage is enjoined is approach- 
able' brought virtually the whole of India within the field of 
firtha-yatra. It made for the promotion of spiritual and 
cultural unity of India. 

1. Manusmrti, II, 17-22. 

2. ibid., 11,23. 

3. Dharmasutra, 2, 10. 

4. ^rg^AM^srri Wl^^t ^ I%I% I 

a &3&it f%i 3?pn^?crcf: TO n (LXXXIV, 4). 

5. TirthaprakGsa, p. 38. The familiar verse 




is read by them, transposing the two first rivers. 
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COMMENDED T1RTHA PRACTICES 

In a general review of tlrthas some common features 
emerge. Baths, vows, prayers, gifts and funeral ceremonies 
like pinda-dana, tarpana and sraddhas are usually recommended 
for performance at almost every important tirtha. Propitia- 
tion of the divinity resident in a tirtha is done by chanting 
its name during the journey, by recalling to the memory its 
sanctity, by cultivating devotion to it and by making pujato 
it i Today a picturesque custom is the evening harati 
(waving of lamps) to the Jumna at Muttra. The Ganges 
receives puja from almost every pilgrim, and flowers, cocoa- 
nuts, fruits and tavnbula are ceremoniously thrown into a 
tirtha. Milk and flowers are thrown into the lake at Puskara. 
Strings of names of the great tlrthas are recited. The mud 
of the Ganges and its waters are believed to possess sovereign 
virtues. 2 The sale of Ganga-jalam is prohibited, though it is 
now commonly done. 3 Sweeping the streets of Kasi is meri- 
torious (inf. p, 22). In the normal funeral rites, the bones 
which remain after cremation of the dead body are collected 
and buried in a pot in the bed of a running stream. The throw- 
ing of such bones into the Ganges is specially recommended,* 
and it harks back to the legendary origin of the mighty river, 
and its invitation to the world by Bhagiratha for conferring 
moksa on his condemned ancestors by flowing over their ashes. 
Special ritual for the throwing of the bones into the water 
of the Ganges (asthi-praksepana-prakasa) are given in the 
manuals on pilgrimage. 5 While under a taboo which inter- 
dicts his pilgrimage one who has lost a parent or any other 
relation for whom funeral ceremonies have to be performed 
by him, is still allowed to make the journey to the banks of 

1. infra p. 159. 

^rrat.^q 

2. infra p. 156. 



3. 



3 

4. e.g., infra p. 160, 

5. e.g., Tirthaprakasa, p. 374; Tlrthacintamani, pp. 262-264. 
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the Ganges for the sole purpose of depositing the bones into 
the sacred stream, within the interdicted first year after death.* 
The glory of KasI is its being a grand crematorium (maha- 
smasana.*} The banks of the Ganges at Benares are studded 
with cremation grounds. As other attractions of the holy 
river and "the city of Siva" include dying within its bounds 
and on the banks of the Ganges, the ctfeamatoria are often 
crowded, and funerals are apt to be delayed. By a special 
dispensation allowed only to Kasi the ordinary interval bet- 
ween a cremation and the collection of the mortal remains 
that remain after it (asthi-sancayana) is abbreviated, and that 
ceremony is allowed to be done immediately after the body is 
devoured by the fire. 

To live till death releases one is regarded as an unfailing 
means of obtaining salvation in most major tlrthas. It is 
specially emphasised in the case of KasL To dwell within its 
sacred bounds even for a few days is good, but to live there 
till death is the best one can do. 3 In the somewhat grotesque 
imagery of the Pur anas, a pilgrim to Kasi is recommended to 
break his legs on a stone, so that they may not run away with 
him from the holy city! 4 A sanyasin (anchorite) ordinarily 
attains mukti by entering the asrama. 5 But, he is doubly 
sure of it if he lives and dies at KasL He is interdicted from 
undertaking the annual perambulation of the fifty-krosa path 
which forms "the sacred way," that encircles the city, 
because in doing it, he may have to cross the strict boundaries 



2. See infra, p. 23 : 

3. 



| (infra p. 17) 
4. 3FRT ^^t P^cTT 3KFWTT 3%5R! | (infra p. 34) 

5. 
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of Kasi. * These rules seem to have been gradually evolved, 
and find their culmination in the Kaslkhanda of Skandapurana , 
That some of them were not in force in the twelfth century is 
to be inferred from the silence of Laksmidhara about them, in 
spite of the great space assigned to Kasi in his work. The 
result is that Kasi has long been a city of the living as well 
as a city of the dying and the dead. A considerable 
section of its population has been made up of floating ele- 
ments, and a large proportion of its inhabitants has been 
awaiting the advent of death. Tlrtha literature endeavours 
to banish the fear of death in the devout. For no ttrtha 
is it done so thoroughly by suggestion, recommendation and 
rule as for Kasi. A cremation ground conveys impurity to all 
who tread it. 2 Kasi, the greatest cremation ground of all 3 , is 
the exception. t 

Power is reflected in freedom from customary restraint. 
The great tirthas illustrate it. The world over, suicide is 
reprobated. In India, the suicide (atmaghataka) is condemned 
to postmortuary penalties which follow the soul. "Those who 
take their lives reach after death" says the Uavasya Upanisad 
(3) "the sunless regions, covered by impenetrable darkness." 4 
On secular and religious grounds Kautilya condemns it. 5 The 
Brahmapurana (cited by Nanda Pandita in -Vidvanmanohara, 
p. 133) classes those who commit suicide by poison, fire, hang- 
ing, drowning, or falling from a cliff or tree, with those who 

1. Tirtha-prakasa, p. 166: 



2. There is an expiation for treading a cremation ground. See 
extract from Varaha-purana in Sabda Kalpadruma, p. 145. 

3. Kasi Khanda, ch. 30 : 



The two descriptive epithets mentioned last do not occur in 
the Tlrtha Kalpataru. 

4. 3R0T qw % ^FI P%* ^TOT I^FF: I 
3t^ ^nfiw^cr % % ^Rfli^t ^^T: II 

5. Artha-s&stra, IV, 7 f cited in my Rajadharma, pp, iou-187 
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e by drowning is not only permitted but enjoined at the 
confluence y of the Ganges and the Jumna ^ at Prayaga a nd as 
sanction for it a verse in Rg Veda (khila) is cited.* Self > 
cremation at one of the ttrtkas is also commended. Among 
other commended forms suicide are hanging head-downwards 
over a blazing fire and cutting up one's flesh and offering it to 
birds of prey. The inducements held out are happiness and 
sensual enjoyments in another world, for thousands of years 
and lordship of India after re-birth. Death, by fire self-lit at 
Avimukta (Benares) is said to free from re-birth the person 
who so ends his life.3 Death by slow starvation is also lauded 
as capable of conferring salvation. (3) The Puranas permit 
persons, who suffer from incurable diseases, or who are too 
old to do their appointed religious duties, to terminate their 
lives voluntarily by drowning, starvation, falling from cliffs, 
or self-cremation.* (4) It is specially recommended for 



i, mmm ft* srft 



Kautilya also makes the qualification. 

The condemnation is explained away as inapplicable to 
religious suicide, as it is deliberately done, without any passion. 
2. X, 10,6, 8: 



% % 

See infra, pp. 138, 139, 143, 144 and 146. 
3. Vide infra, p. 21. 

4. 



f c3T 
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ascetics. The case of Kalanos, the Indian ascetic, who burnt 
himself over a pyre in the camp of Alexander the Great, is an 
instance in point. (5) Terminating one's life towards the 
end by maha-prasthana is a recognised form of exit from 
this vale of misery. Laksmidhara devotes a chapter (the last) 
to this kind of journey (yatra). The pilgrim walks on till 
he drops down dead or he loses his life by fire or in the Hima- 
layan snow (inf., p. 258). Suicide by fire and by falling from a 
cliff is brought under mahapatha-ydtra, i. e., "journey by the 
wide path" by Laksmidhara. Tristhallsetu and Tjrthaprakasa 1 
discuss at some length the apparent conflict between the inhi- 
bition of suicide in general and its commendation when done 
at Prayaga, the Ganges etc. Narayana Bhatta regards death 
at Prayaga or by suicide in one of the indicated ways as an 
inferior way of death, and as dictated by the desire for a 
definite gain (kamya-phala), and not by the desire for moksa. 
It is therfore like the condemned syenayaga, indicated for the 
attainment of a definite object, viz.> destruction of an enemy, 
but not a commendable ceremony. Mitramisra brings such 
forms of suicide as falling from a cliff and self -cremation under 
the practices interdicted for Brahmanas in Kali Yuga (p, 354). 
Laksmidhara underlines the practices. The writers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries (who are divided in opinion on the obli- 
gatory nature of sati) are united in explaining away the 
time-honoured forms of self -slaughter at Prayaga, in the 
Ganges and at Kasi, The progress of opinion against forms 
of religious suicide, as against sati, is noteworthy. Suicide 
at Pehoanear Thanesar (Prthudaka) (inf.. 180) is mentioned 
by Laksmidhara, in a quotation from the Mahabharata, but 
he does not mention the merit of suicide at Kuruksetra, which 
is recommended by Ling apur ana, of which he makes extensive 
use in treating of Benares. But Mitramisra cites this passage 
(p. 475, op. d.). Suicide by fire or water, and above all by 
bhrgu-patana (falling headlong from a cliff) at Amarakantaka 
is mentioned by Laksmidhara (inf., p. 200). These suicides are 
different from those prescribed by the smrtis as expiation for 
mahapatakas, since a pilgrim must already possess the 
moral qualities specified, which alone make his pilgrimage 
fruitful Inscriptions give instances of historical personages. 

1. TristhaRseiit, pp. 290-316 and Tlrtha-prakasa, pp. 242-248, 
342-347 and 372-373. 
I 



who, even within a generation or two of Laksmidhara, sought 
this release. 1 

DETAILED CONSIDERATION OF T1RTHAS 
Laksmidhara's work on pilgrimage is mostly taken up 
with a detailed 'enumeration of tlrthas and sub-fir* A<w and 
citations of authority for their sanctity. Compared with 
Narayana Bhatta's discussions as well as Mitramisra's, of the 
- general aspects and rules of pilgrimage, Laksmidhara s treat- 
ment of these is very meagre. But it is not to be supposed 
that he deemed them- to be unimportant Many of them like 
ddna srdddha, and the special merit accruing from ceremonies 
performed at certain times (niyata-kala) he has dealt with m 
the sections of his digest which treat of them. The design of 
his work made its divisions interdependent, and he avoided 
repetition as far as possible, in the expectation that the digest 
would be studied as a whole. The space so saved is devoted 
by him to an elaborate enumeration of holy places, which, for 
its size, makes the Tirtha-Kalpataru relatively fuller than 
even the Tlrtha-prakdsa of Mitramisra. 

KA'Sl 

In Laksmidhara's treatise Kasi has the first place. 2 Its 
treatment is also more generous than that of other holy 
places, This is not to be explained as due merely to the holy 
city being the virtual capital of the dynasty and kings he 
served, or to his being a resident of it. By the twelfth 
century, Benares had attained the position of premier ksetra 
in India. Albiruni notes early in the eleventh century that 
the city attracted anchorites in thousands from all over India. 3 
It still does so. An anchorite stands less in need of pilgrimage 
to assist him to cross the stream of samsdra than a layman. 
In Buddhist times, fifteen centuries earlier, 4 sannyasins 

1. Vide Epigraphia Indie a, XII, 207 (suicide of Gafigeyadeva 
of Cedi and his queens at Prayaga, C. A. D., 1040) ; and Epigra- 
phia Carnatica, II, Sk., 136 (suicide of the Calukya king 
Soraesvara Ahavamalla in the Tungabhadra, 1068 A.D.). 

2. So is it in Tirtha-prakasa. Narayana Bhatta takes up 
Prayaga first, as the pilgrim makes the approach in pradaksina 
form. 

3. Sachau, Albiruni' s India, II, p. 146. Ascetics in Kasi need 
not go out for their Cdturma s ya (Tlrtha-prakasa, p. 151) 

4. Jttaka, 161, 165, 173, 175, 180, etc. 
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from Kasi retired to Himalayan forests for this purpose. The 
practice had obviously changed. The Gahadvalas take pride 
in styling themselves protectors of Kasi, Kusika, Indraprastha, 
and Ayodhya, even more than as kings of ancient Kanauj. 1 
Laksmldhara himself refers to Govindacandra as Kaslpati.* 
Many of the Gahadvala grants were issued from Kasi. Raj- 
ghat, now at the northern end of the city, was in all probabi- 
lity the ward in which the kings of the dynasty dwelt. This 
would explain more convincingly than an assumption of Vais- 
nava leanings of the eclectic kings of a city dedicated to Siva, 3 
the circumstance that many of the gifts, recorded in the grants 
of not only Govindacandra but of his father Madanapala, and 
his grandfather Candradeva, and his grandson Jayacandra 
were made at the ancient shrine of Kesava, at the confluence 
of the Varana and the Ganges, at the northern edge of the fort 
at Rajghat. Some of the grants show that they were made at 
shrines in Kasi dedicated to Siva, like Vedesvara, Trilocanes- 
vara, Aghoresvara, Krttivasesvara, Indresvara, Omkaresava, 
Svapnesvara, or to Surya, like Lolarka, at the confluence of 
the Asl and the Ganges at the south end of the city. Koti- 
tirtha is mentioned in an inscription of Govindacandra as the 
place at which he bathed before making one of his^ many 
grants. Everyone of these sites or shrines is among thstlrthas 
of Kasi mentioned by Laksmldhara. From the tenth century 
onwards, inscriptions in even distant South India bear indirect 
testimony to the supremacy of Kasi among holy places by 
regarding as the deadliest of all sins the slaughter of Brahmans 
and cows at Kasi. 4 

1. Candradeva, Govindacandra's grand father, is thus described 
in an inscription of A. D. 1097, (Indian Antiquary, XVIII, 
pp. 9-14)- 



I) 



TTfcfT 

2. In the verses prefixed to his first Kanda, he refers twice 
to Govindacandra as king of Kasi (K&sipati, K&syadhipa). See 
pp. 48-49, Introduction to Dana-kalpataru. 

3. A. S. Altekar, History of Benares, p. 28. 

4. Ibid., p. 26, 
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This pre-eminence in sanctity was evolved in the course 

of centuries. The name Kasi itself , in spite of the ingenious 

etymologies 1 , suggested or popularised after it became the 

spiritual capital of India, 'is derived from Kasa, seventh in 

descent from Pururavas, grandson of Manu, who is said to 

have founded the kingdom. 2 Among his successors was 

Dhanvantari, the founder of Indian medicine. In the Upani- 

sad, Kasi appears as the capital of Ajatasatru, a philosopher- 

king. 3 In earlier Vedic literature it does not figure, except 

as a remote place. In the days of the Buddha, it was just a 

big town, though his selection of Sarnath on the environs of 

the city, for his first sermon might indicate that it had spiri- 

tual qualities. The Grhyasutra of Hiranyakesin names Kasis- 

vara among the gods to be worshipped along with Visnu, 

Rudra, Skanda and Jvara (fever), 4 It would prove the wor- 

ship of Siva at Benares in the fifth century B.C. The last name 

recalls the exorcism in the ' Atharvavedap banishing a fever 

to those who live in Kasi, Magadha and Gandhara. They 

were all perhaps infested * by malaria. Manusmrti places the 

eastern limit of Madhyadesa at Prayaga, and Kasi is well out 

of the area. 6 Kasi is not among the tirthas of which a long 

list is given in Visnusmrti, at which the performance of $rad~ 

dha, the muttering of prayers, the offering of burnt-oblations 

and the practice of austerities "confers eternal bliss" (ch. 81). 

The only reference to Kasi (under its other name Varanasi) 

in the Mahdbharata occurs in Pulastya's enumeration of tirthas 

in ch. 82 of the Tirlha-yatrd-parva of the Vanaparva. It 

lies in a single sloka stating that one may proceed after Koti- 

tirtha to Varanasi, worship Siva (Vrsabha-dhvaja) and attain 

the merit of performing a horse-sacrifice by bathing there in 

Kapilahrada. He should then proceed to the confluence of the 

L Ksffkhanda gives two etymologies :- 



cT^T cT^ ^FcT f| || 



2. Altekar, op. cit., p. 9. 

3. Kausltakl Upanisa*, IV. (S.B.E , I, 300-7; XV 100-5} 

4. II, vii, 10, 6. ' * 

5. V, 22, 14 (Pippalada recension.) 

6. II 21. 
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Gomati (Gumti) and the Ganges, and visit Markandeya-tirtha 
situated there. This is how the passage runs in Laksmidhara 
(inf>, pp. 940-1). The Kumbakonam edition of the Mahd- 
bharata, however, has three lines between the above two verses. 
They state that a pilgrim (tirtka-sevi). who goes to Avimukta 
(Kasi) is released from the 'sin of killing a Brahman (Brah- 
mahatya}, and the man who dies there attains moksa'. That 
these lines were interpolated after the twelfth century is evi- 
dent from Laksmldhara's omission to include them in his 
citation. That, however, before the third century A. D. Kasi 
had become a notable place of pilgrimage, specially valuable 
for the performance of Vedic sacrifices, is clear from epigra- 
phic testimony . ; The devout Saivas, the Bharasivas, perfor- 
med horse sacrifices and had lustral baths at Dasasvamedha 
on the Ganges at Kasi. 1 In the first century AJD., Benares 
was within the dominions of the Kusanas, and a viceroy ruled 
over it. 2 To Kasi its pre-eminence was really the gift of the 
Puranas which undertook to spread the cult of Siva:. Begin- 
ning by stressing (as did the later Bhaktim&rga) the inferiority 
of Vedic sacrifices as compared to devotion to God (Siva), they 
ended by making 'the city of Siva' (Sivapurl,. i. e. Kasi) the 
best place for the performance of those sacrifices. In this 
syncretism of Vedic and non-Aryan cults at Kasi lay the secret 
of its wide appeal, and its rise to the first place among our 
ttrthas. 3 

The nominal capital of the Gahadwalas was Kanauj. But 
before they took it, it had suffered from enemy attacks, both 
Hindu and Muslim. It had been sacked by the Rastrakuta 
Indra III about 916 A* D* It was again destroyed by .Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 1018 A, D. It was too near the Muslim frontier. 

1. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum -. Indicaram, III, p. 241: 
(Dhamak and Sivani copper-plate inscriptions of Pravarasena II* 



etc - 

2, Altekar, ep. cit., p. 18. 

3. Dr. A. S. Altekar maintains that Siva was orginally the 
the non-Aryan God of Kasi,, who was opposed to Vedic rites. The 
incidents of Daksa-yaga; as recounted in the Saivite puranas 
emphasize this antagonism. Kasi was the shrine of Mahesvara in 
the 7th century A.D., (Seal's Si yu ki, II, pp. 44-55.) 
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The situation of Benares made for greater safety 1 After 
having leen for centuries an important centre p trade and 
industry, it became under the Gahadwalas the virtual, =api a 
of an expanding kingdom. Even in the eigh th cen tury^ s 
wealth and reputation as a holy place made it the gather- 
tag place ail sorts of persons. The satire of Damodaiagupta. 
has pictured the gay life of the rich and luxurious city -which 
then, as now, attracted the demi-monde, although it was 
agreatffr*Aa. Laksmidhara's treatise on tlrtha seems deli- 
berately to aim at the magnification of Kasi. As neither his 
king nor he were worshippers of Siva by choice, his etiology 
of Kasl looks like propaganda. The powerful Karna of 
Cedi, whose territories were partially conquered by Govmda- 
candra, had built, or perhaps re-built the Karnesvara temple at 
Kasi, attracted doubtless by its name.* The desire to be re- 
membered at a spot which all India visits is natural. Man 
Singh of Jaipur is reported to have attempted this by vowing 
to erect a hundred-thousand shrines in one day "by cutting 
out on blocks of granite a great many tiny carvings each repre- 
senting a temple." About 340 shrines are named by Laksmi- 
dhara at Kasi*. He probably made an exhaustive enumeration. 
Many shrines, which he ha&not mentioned, came to view or 
were erected after his time, and are noticed in the works of 
Narayana Bhatta and Mitramisra. In his capital (rajadhanl) 
Siva must have' the full complement of his parivSra (retinue) 
Among them the chief are his consort ParvatI, known by many 
names, Nandi, Vinayaka and Bhairava. In the old Lirtga- 
purana accounts, which are utilised by Laksmidhara, the diffe- 

1. Albiruni, op. cit., I, 22 : "Hindu sciences have retired far 
away from those parts of the country conquered by us, and have 
fled to places which our hands have not yet reached, to Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places." 

2. See his Kutiinimata, ed. Nirnayasagara Press, passim. 
Avimukta guaranteed salvation even to loose women who died 
there (see infra, p. 24) . Damodaragupta, who lived in Kasmir in 
the reign of Jayaplda (779-813 A. D.) , works on the idea of their 
attaining Sayujya (likeness) with Siva, and lays the scene of his 
poem in Kasl. 

3. A. D. 1042: Jabalpur copper plate of Karnadeva of Cedi 
(Epig. Ind., II, 297 ; XII, 2 12) . 

4. See Appendices B and D. 
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rent deities, male and female, nagas, asuras and sages, 
vie with one another in installing ling as in honor of Siva 
within the sacred bounds of Varanasi. The list of founders 
of such shrines virtually includes every Puranic celebrity. 
The planetary deities are among the devotees of Siva who have 
done the pious work. In process of time, those who founded 
such shrines, came themselves to be worshipped at them., Thus 
Sani (Saturn) is said to have dedicated a ling a near old 
Visvesvara, and the shrine was named as that of Sanaiscares- 
vara (the Siva of Saturn). * In the shrine only Saturn is 
now worshipped. 

A comparison of the accounts in the Ling apur ana (which 
Laksmidhra uses) and in later puranas like the Kasikhanda 
and the Brahmavaivarta, which the writers of the 16th century 
onward use, will show how this transposition was rapidly 
accomplished,. Revelation of the merit of a hidden sanctuary 
is not limited to the remote past. An Indian Lourdes is still 
possible and a future Mitramisra may utilise the literature of 
the miracles of our times.2 Two influences have worked in 
this direction. Local patriotism exploits the ancient prejudice 
against making journeys to a distant ftrf/&a, 8 .and research 
discovers proximate holy places. The desire for symmetry and 
completeness works in the direction of "discovering" and 
bringing into use shrines founded by deities of the class till 
then unidentified. The Sun is worshipped at an ancient shrine 
named Lolarka near the confluence of the Asi, and even now 
an annual mela draws worshippers to a well near it. 4 
Originally, the shrine was probably one of Siva, and known as 
Lolarkesvara. As the Sun is an Aditya, and their number is 
twelve, shrines of the other eleven appear now in the sacred 
catalogue of the Kaslkhanda$ Laksrnidhara (inf., p. 126) 
mentions, on the authority of the Lingapurana, five Vinayakas 

1. Infra, p. 67. 

2, A big temple was built for Padmesvara in A. D. 1296 
(Fuhrer, Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur, p. 51.) near the gate of 
old Visvesvaralaya. 

3. ^nwpnfcn^: srf^r <ft&rrar frf*raj (fas^^r, s 

4. Infra, p. 34, 
5. 
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in KasI In the Kaslkhanda their number has gone up to 
fiftyjxandthe pious pilgrim is exhorted to remember al 
to ensure that he does do not encounter any misfortune m the 
course of his journey. 1 

It is probable that even when Laksmidhara wrote many of 
the shrines mentioned by the Lingapurdna could not be 
correctly located. He has himself made no attempt to fix their 
sites Many of the lingas which he names were forgotten in 
the 17th century, and MitramiSra omits several of them and 
relegates a large number to the end of his section on Kasi. 
When Sherring wrote in 1868, he was told' that at KasI, 
"Ganesa is worshipped in fifty-six places, the goddess Yogim 
in sixty-four, Durga in nine, Bhairo (Bahirava) in eight, Siva 
in eleven (the Ekddasa Rudrdh?)* Visnu in one, and the Sun 
in twelve". 2 His exhaustive researches enabled him to put the 
number of shrines or firthas at KasI at 1654 in his time. 
Thirty years earlier, James Prinsep put their number roughly 
at a thousand. 3 Laksmidhara names less than three hundred 
and fifty. 
RESULTS OF A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN REGARD TO KASt 

A comparative study of Laksmldhara's treatise with those 
of his three chief successors, who lived between the 15th and 
17th centuries, yields certain results. The name KasI seems to 
occur in the body of Laksmldhara's book only once*, and when 
he speaks of it as a holy place he prefers to allude to it as 
Avimukta and Varanasi. In the verse which names KasI, Siva, 
who is the speaker, distinguishes himself from the Lord of 
Avimukta (Avimuktesvara.} In later accounts, based on the 
Kasikhanda, the chief shrine in Benares is declared to be that 
of Visvesvara. Two etymologies are furnished for the name 
Avimukta; one from the Matsyapurdna and the other from the 
Lingapurdna. The second derivation makes out that the name 
was given to the city as it was free of sin (avi). The other, 
which alone Laksmidhara cites, stresses the pledge of Siva 
never to abandon the city, and it is explained by the Kasi- 
khanda as an allusion to an earlier retreat of Siva to 

L Infra, p. 212. 

2. Sacred City of the Hindus (1868), p. 47, 

3. ibid, p. 41* 

4. Infra, p, 67. 
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Mandaragiri. The force of the assertion is brought out by 
reference to Siva as sannihita, ever present, at the tirtha. 
Laksmldhara himself uses the name Kasi only in a "civil" or 
secular sense. 

The name Anandavana, which occurs in the formulae of all 
rites at Kasi now-a-days, does not occur at all in the Kalpataru. 
The minimum baths prescribed now are in five places (panca- 
tlrtha}, and there is a prescribed order to be followed in going 
round the shrines. 3 In Laksmidhara's time the order was 
different, and the pilgrim took the route laid down by the 
Lingapurana.% 

VISVESVARA 

The most important shrine and linga, since at least the 
sixteenth century when Narayana Bhatta induced Todarmal to 
reconstruct the temple of Visvesvara, (c. 1586A.D.) which 
had been destroyed at least twice before his time, was that of 
Visvesvara. In the twelfth century there was indeed a shrine 
of Visvesvara; but, judging from Laksmidhara's allusions, it 1 
was only one of many holy places in the sacred area, with no 
superior sanctity as compared with the others. This pre- 
eminence is given to the svayambhft-linga of Avimuktesvara, 
which had revealed itself by piercing its way through the 
ground (inf. p. 41). Of the three mentions of Visvesvara in 
the Kalpataru, one (inf. p. 17) is probably an interpolation, as 
it occurs only in one manuscript, the second (inf. p. 27) merely 
refers to Siva or Avimuktesvara descriptively as 'Lord of the 
Universe', and the third (inf. p. 93) makes it an ordinary 
linga, like hundreds of others, whose darsana confers a lower 
benefit than mukti. Visvesvara had, however, come into pro- 
minence before the fifteenth century, when Vacaspati Misra 
wrote, as he reconciled the new cult of Visvesvara with the 
older of Avimuktesvara by identifying the two, as both were 
represented as the lords of Kasi. 4 As the Kaslkhanda, (the 



L Tirthaprakasa, p. 212 

2. infra, pp. 121-3. 

3. infra, pp. 17, 27, and 93 

4. Tfrthacintamani, p. 360 : 
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chief work that spread the Visvesvara legends and pre-eminence 
in Kasi), was popular enough to be translated into Telugu 
bv Srinatha (c. 1440 A. D.), it is clear that by that time atleast 
the cult was well-established. By the middle of the sixteenth 
century the entire body of legends, including those relating to 
Kasi as Anandak&nana, was accepted all over India, and the 
chapters on the Anandakanana-wahatmya in the Fayupurana 
were translated into Telugu, by Lingamagunta Rama Kavi, a 
son-in-law of the famous Telugu poet Tenali Ramayya. It is 
worthy of note that manuscript and printed versions of the 
Kasikhanda are current in South India, which do not contain 
the Pancakrosl-mahatmya, which occurs in Srmatha's free 
version of that section of the Skandapurana, and that the text 
of the Vayupurana current in South India does not contain the 
section translated by Rama Kavi.i 

Vacaspati's identification of Avimuktesvara with Visva- 
natha is rejected by both Narayana Bhatta and Mitramisra. 2 
It is pointed out that the Padmapurana, the Kaslkhanda and 
the Brahmavaivarta distinguish the two, and that the Kasi- 
khanda even refers to the worship of Avimuktesvara by 
Visvesvara. The former is described as the 'ancient linga' 
(Adi-lmga). Both Narayana Bhatta and Mitra Misra regard 
the -svayambhu-linga as that of Visvesvara. They believe that 
it was desecrated and lost when the Muhammadans sacked 
Kasi and destroyed its temples. A substitute for a self- 
revealed linga is not ordinarily worshipped. But, as the new 
linga has been accepted by sistas, pujd may be done to it. 
Such is the conclusion of Mitramisra. 3 It is more than doubt- 

1. Information supplied by Pandit Veturi Prabhakara 
Sastri. 

2. TristhaKsetUi p. 296; Tirthaprakasa, g. 189. 

3. TirthaprakaSa, p. 219, But he adds : 



a 



Mitramisra follows Narayana Bhatta who remarks; "Though 
here the linga of Visvesvara is removed and another is brought in 
its place by human beings, owing to the times, the pilgrims must 
worship whatever linga is in this place. Sometimes, owing to the 
action of tyrannical Mleccha rulers, there may be no linga in that 
place. In that case circumambulation, namaskara and other forms 
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ful if the present shrine of Visvanatha stands on the site of 
that of the original Avimuktesvara or even of the less im- 
portant Visvesvara known to Laksmidhara. It is worthy of 
remark that among the numerous grants of the Gahadwalas, 
which were issued from Kasi, and which specify the ksetra at 
which the donor worshipped after bath, there is mention of 
Visvesvara in only one grant, and that in a context which 
suggests that the name was used merely as a synonym for God. 

Other results of the comparative study may be briefly indi- 
cated. Manikarnika-kunda is mentioned, but not so as to sug- 
gest for it the high sanctity now attributed to it. (inf., pp. 103- 
121). Dasasvamedha is mentioned both as a tirtha at which a 
bath is enjoined (p. 237 infra, on the authority of the Vamana- 
pur ana} and as the shrine of a ling a of the name (inf. 116). 
The "now famous via sacra of Benares, the fifty miles long 
Pancakrosl and the obligation to make its perambulation annu- 
ally are not mentioned at all by Laksmidhara. It is very probable 
that neither the "sacred way" nor its shrines were in existence 
even after the twelfth century, and there was for a long time 
after it no obligation to make its peregrination. A tirtha-pradak- 
sina is part of a pilgrimage, as the tirtha is a divinity. There 
are those who attempt a circum-ambulation of all firthas (as 
was done by Caitanya and Ramadasa Samartha Svamin in the 
15th and 17th centuries). Where, as in Kasi, numerous sacred 
pools and objects worship are crowded into a narrow area six 
miles by one and a half, a practice of making a circuit of them 
may have arisen and then crystallized into an obligation to do 
so by a prescribed route 1 . 

Some well-known objects of pilgrimage at Kasi, deriving 
their authority from the Kaslkhanda, are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Kalpataru. Among them may be mentioned the 
Mukti-wandapa from which namaskaras should be made 2 the 

of salutation must be made to the spot only. By that action the 
fruit of tfie pilgrimage is attained. The abhiseka, etc., which can 
only be done (to the lingo) can of course not be done." (Tristhall- 
setu, p. 208). 

1, No temple on tHe fifty-miles long via sacra is more than 
three centuries old. See Sherring, op. cit., p, 178, 

2. Tlrthaprakasa, p. 221, 
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Srngara, Aifvarya and Jnana mandapas\ the Jnana-vapl,* 
and the shrines of Mangala Gauri, Bhavani, Sulatanka, and the 
three Vaisnava shrines dedicated to Vidara and Laksmi-Nara- 
simha, Gopi-Govinda, and Kino-Varaha.s The cult of the 
black, (kala) Bhairava at Kasi is unknown to Laksmldhara, 
though he describes the rites of suicide by fire, after worship- 
ping a picture of Bhairava* (inf., pp. 258-262). Siva's queen at 
Kasi is Visalaksi, though a shrine of Lalita as Mukhapreksani 
is also named. 5 

Suicide at Kasi is recognised in the Puranas cited by 
Laksmidhara. It is by the usual means of starvation, drown- 
ing "or self-cremation. The interdiction of such suicide as 
kalivarjya is not mentioned in this section of his digest. But, 
suicide is unnecessary at Kasi, owing to a special power con- 
ferred on the ksetra. Siva himself ensures the mukti of every 
one who dies within the sacred limits by whispering into the 
right ear of the dying person a mintra which is appropriately 
called the Taraka 6 . The mantra is not given, nor is it purport 
explained in the work. It is usually described as the Rama- 
taraka on two grounds ; firstly, because (according to legend) 
the direction to Siva to whisper it to the dying person was 
given by Rama, and secondly, because the mantra consists in the 
repetition of the name of Rama 1 . Another explanation of the 
mystic formula is that it implies only Brahma- jnana. As no 
previous preparation for inititation into the mantra is imposed, 
and its application is universal and effect immediate and com- 
plete salvation, the belief in being helped over the ocean of 
rebirth, by its being whispered into one's dying ear by; Siva 

1. ibid, pp. 190-1. 

2. ibid, pp. 191-4. 

3. ibid, pp. 196-202, 205, 208 and 207. 

4. ibid, pp. 208-9. 
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5. infra, p. 96. The now popular temple of Annapurna was 
built fay a Peshwa in 1718 (Sherring, op. cit. f p. 57), 

6* inf. p. 17. 

7. Tirthaprakasa, pp. 2137-8. The mantra is 

"sRt sft ^WFTTO | ^t sft *R-TO.*nv'> 
(Padmottara-khanda, cited in Sabdakalpadruma, p. 608). 
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himself is an irresistible inducement for those who expect the 
approach of death to make Kasi their home. This plenary 
indulgence is enjoyed by no other twtha. It is only at Kasi 
that mere death grants release from rebirth. In the face of so 
wide a guarantee, it would seeift unnecessary that one should 
go to all the other tedious preparations to secure the same end 
by baths, fasts, vows, sacrifices and prayers. That they also are 
recommended is due to the obvious need to provide different 
means of conviction to natures of varying moral and spiritual 
calibre. As the privilege is restricted to deaths within the 
holy area, the determination of its bounds becomes a necessity. 
This is done by the name of the city itself, viz., Varanasl, 
the enclave between the Varana (Barna) and the Asl (or 
Suskanadi, the dry stream). 1 Few cities have changed their 
limits so little through the ages as Benares has done. 2 Its 
situation on a long, narrow ridge, forming a crescent within 
which the great river makes a wide sweep towards north, and 
provides deep water close to the northern bank, well above 
high-water? mark has made its length greater than its width. 
KasPs location contributes to its beauty, especially as one 
first sees it on an approach from the southern shore. The 
magnificent river front, which is Kasf s glory, makes one's 
first sight of it unforgettable. The great flights of steps, 
which lead down to the edge of the water, probably existed, 
more or less as at present, centuries ago, and the city was then, 
as now, filled with rest houses and free feeding places. This 
may be inferred from Laksmidhara's allusion to the provision 
of such amenities for pilgrims which he had himself made as a 
mark of his piety and faith. 

Matsyodan 

Among the riddles which the sthala-piiranas offer in Kasi 
one is the identity of the river Matsyodan, to which three 
references occur in the extracts cited by Laksmidhara. (inf. 
pp. 34, 58 and 69). In a striking metaphor, the ksetra is com- 
pared to the human body, and three streams in the ksetra to 
three nadis of Indian anatomy. They are represented 

1. inf. pp. 39-40; Tlrthaprakasa, p. 174f. 

2. Yuan Cfawang describes Benares as 18 Us (nearly 3| 
miles) in length and about 6 Us (nearly a mile) in width. "The 
city wards were close together and the inhabitants were very 
numerous/' (trn. Watters, II, p. 47). 
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as influenced by the-gods Agni, Surya and Candra. At Pra- 
yaga the three streams, which make the triveni, are represen- 
ted as the three nadls^ Pingala (Yamuna), Ida (Ganga) and 
Susumna (Sarasvati). As regards the streams of Kasi the 
"dry stream" i.e., the Asi is Pingala-nadi, Varana is Ida-nadi 
and the Matsyodari, which is between the two, is the Susumna 
nadi (p. 34-5). On p. 58 a confluence of the Matsyodari and 
the Ganges is stated as marking the spot at which a bath con- 
fers moksa . On p. 69 this river is described as one to which 
the gods resort, leaving their own abode (devaloka}. In a 
passage horn the Kaslkhanda quoted by Mitramisra (op. cit. 9 
p. 240) the Matsyodari is described as 'inner' and 'outer' 
(bahir-antaScara), and as flowing into the Ganges against the 
current (samhara-marga i.e., pratiloma). It is therefore some 
ancient stream, which drained the ridge on which Kasi stands 
and mingled its waters during the rains with those of the 
Ganges. In the days of Laksmidhara it could apparently be 
distinguished from the main stream, while when, the Kasi- 
khanda was issued in its present form, it was supposed to 
flow under-ground or to be an under-current in the Ganges. 
How thoroughly its identity had been forgotten by the six- 
teenth century is shown by Narayana Bhatta's forced interpre- 
tation of the name to. show that the Ganges is the Matsyodari. 
It was so named (he holds) as it 'lies in the womb of Kasi, 
which in shape is like a fish (matsyakdra). Mitramisra accepts 
this explanation. 1 Another forced explanation, offered after 
the identity of the stream was lost, in the geographical changes 
that intervened, is that the Ganges is Matsyodari because it has 
fish in its body ! 2 

PRAYAGA 

Compared to Kasi, Prayaga enjoys a reputation which 
goes back to even earlier times. It stood at the confluence of 
two mighty rivers, each of which would command adoration 
from those who saw it rolling irresistably across the plains 
from its distant Himalayan source, gathering volume from 
many affluents, and spreading fertility and life over the parched 
surface of the earth. Herein lay Prayaga's age-long appeal 

1. Tristhalisetu, p. 140; Tirthaprakasa, p. 241. " " 

2. Sabdakalpadruma, p. 585 : 
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Like the Nile, whose two mighty branches are marked off from 
each other by the color of their floods, the Ganges and the 
Nile could be seen as "white" and "dark" streams (sitasita). 
Allahabad is like and unlike Khartoum. Two great rivers 
meet below it; but it is spiritualized by the idealism of a 
cultured people, who have seen a divine purpose in the mingling 
of the waters. Such mighty unions have a compelling influence 
on the human mind. Among a people who have an oppressive 
sense of a destiny, which ties them to an endless chain of birth 
and death, of joy and sorrow, a wistful feeling to find an 
occasion to throw away life so that its sorrows might be ended 
for ever, comes naturally to every one who can feel and think. 
Sacrifices are easy for men whose lives reveal only a receding 
vista of unfulfilled hopes and repressed desires. Pilgrimages 
furnish opportunities for sacrifices, great and small: the 
surrender of accustomed comforts and ease, the expenditure 
of accumulated wealth abandonment of one's native soil, and 
a decision to await death at a remote tlrtha, and even the 
laying down of life. To different minds different inducements 
to make the sacrifice are needed. A dweller in a desert is 
ready to stake everything for the promise of post-mortuary 
enjoyment of the pleasures denied to him in life. Pilgrim 
literature caters to high minds and to low. In this lies its wide 
influence. If life is to be laid down, one would like a noble 
setting for the act of renunciation. He who essays the "great 
journey* (mahdprasthana) prefers to lose himself in the 
Himalayan snows. If the end must come through fire or 
water, where else could he find a more fitter place to meet his 
death than where two mighty rivers mingle their floods, or 
where great streams lose themselves in the ocean ? 

Countless generations have found the ideal conditions for 
such a culmination of a pilgrimage in Prayaga. The holy area 
extended to five yojands, along the spit of land which lay 
between the two approaching streams. Gods must love to 
guard and cherish such a spot. It obviously is Prafdpati-ksetra 
(p. 136). The Creator performed there a difficult (prakrsta) 
ydga, and hence its name Pra-ydga. 1 It is under the protection 

1. Tlrthaprak&sa, p. 227. To describe other holy sites as 
Prayaga is incorrect, e.g., Karna-prayaga, Nanda-prayaga, when 
they were not places where similar great sacrifices were performed 
by the Creator* 
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of Indra (p. 137). It marks the hip of the earth (inf. p. 142). 
It is sacred to. the Sun (Bhaskara-ksetra) and the Jumna is the 
daughter of the Sun, tapanasya suta, (inf. p. 149), In redeem- 
ing power the two rivers are equal, and their union adds to the 
power (p. 150). The Vedas and the invisible Yajnas dwell 
there (p. 151). The great tree of the confluence, which never 
dies (aksaya-vata), is Siva himself (p. 151). 

Prayaga lay in the heart of Govindacandra's kingdom. A 
generation or two before him, a great king had ended his life, 
in its waters. 1 Special value must therefore attach not only to 
what Laksmldhara says about it, but even to what he omits to 
repeat from recognized tradition and ritual. The confluence is 
usually spoken of as one of three rivers, the third river being 
the invisible Sarasvati, and is referred to as Trivenl. Mystic 
significance attaches to the union. The triple flood reflects the 
union of the elements of the redeeming Omkara or Pranava, 
each river standing for a syllable of it. 2 This name and the story 
of the appearance of Sarasvati do not appear in the Kalpataru. 
Prayaga is described, following the Matsya, and Brahma- 
puranas as Tirtha-raja, a title further popularised by the Ktisi- 
khandaS Laksmldhara does not use it. As the theory of the secret 
(gupta) presence of the Sarasvati at the confluence is found 
in the Brahma Purana, which he often quotes, his silence is 
suggestive. He emphasizes the prohibition of the use of draught 
animals and conveyances in the journey to Prayaga, and 
it may be recollected that in his view the prohibition was 
valid only as regards this firtha.* As usual Laksmldhara 
stresses the possession of moral qualities as necessary for deri- 
ving the full benefit of a bath at the confluence 5 . Narayana 
Bhatta and Mitramisra discuss at length the pilgrim's obliga- 
tion to undergo tonsure before a bath at the confluence. 
They hold that it is compulsory and that even women whose 
husbands are alive, must cut off atleast a lock of hair and throw 
it into the Sangam, with an appropriate invocation to the 
Veni, which is to receive thewni (lock of hair) ,6 Lakstmdhara's 

1. Karna of Cedi. 

2. TristhaKsetu, p. 8. 

3. ibid, p. 114. 

4. inf. p. 141. 

5. inf. 137.. 

6. Tristhalisetu, p. 22, 
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view that tonsure at a tlrtha has already been noted. He omits 
to deal with it entirely in the context of Prayaga. His studied 
silence has to be construed as disapproval of the texts that 
consign to hell the pilgrim who fails to sacrifice his hair. 1 

Among tlrthas Prayaga is noted for being the place at 
which one is not only permitted but persuaded to commit 
suicide. The Rg Veda khila authority for it (which is para- 
phrased in the Puranas) is not quoted by Laksmldhara as it is 
by later writers. 2 They discuss, with a great display of learning, 
the ethics of suicide at Prayaga, but he simply cites the authority 
for the act and offers no comments The recollection of famous 
instances suicide such as those Karnadeva of Cedi (A.D, 1042), 
of Dhanga Chandella (A.D. 1000) and of Somesvara Calukya 
(A.D. 1068)4 all by drowning at either Prayaga or at a 
similar river confluence 5 must have been fresh to his con- 
temporaries. We may assume that suicide at Prayaga has his 
approval atleast for ksatriyas, as it is kalivaryya only to 
Brahrnanas 6 . The reward of suicide at the sangama is stated 
in one place to be equal to that of the wise, virtuous yogin 
(inf. p. 143), i.e.) to mukti, and in another context as a long 
spell of existence in Svargaloka, enjoying the crude pleasures 
of the senses (pp. 138-1*59) in the company of divine women, 
till the time comes to be re-born in a good family. The same 

L Tirthaprakasa, p. 336. 



3. Tfythacint&mani, pp. 47-52; TristhaKsetu, pp, 46*55; 
Tirthaprakasa, pp. 342-357; Mitramisra discusses the permissibility 
of suicide in general, op. cit., pp. 347-355. 

4. Historical suicides. See Gangeya, Epig. Ind., XXII, 211; 
Dhanga, Epig. Ind., I. 140; Somesvara, 'Epig, Cam., II, SK. 136, 
and Aja, Raghuvamsa, VIII, 94. 

5. All river-confluences come to be styled by analogy Prayaga 
(e.g., Karna-prayaga) or Triveni. 

6. Tirthaprakasa, p. 354: 
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Delectable' destiny awaits the person, who remembers Prayaga 
att moment of d'eath (p. 139). Such a person, whenreborn 
becomes king of Jambudvlpa. He who jumps from th sacred 
banyan tree (vata-vrksa} into the river below and so ends h s 
oan>an ucc k , p,^! >ka (D 142) 1 . In some accounts 
life finds his way to Rudraioka (p. i^) 
the benefits of the two modes of suicide are interchanged. The 
S of suicides in Allahabad by jumping oft this tree became 
so great from a belief that Akbar had committed such suicide 
in a past birth and been rewarded by becoming an emperor m 
the next, that he had the tree cut down. Today only a stump 
is left Similar post-mortuary advantages are held out foi self- 
cremation on the sands near Prayaga, known as Urvasipulma 
and in the contiguous Koti-tirtha. In ages where the common 
man was starved of sense pleasures, such appeals to the lower 
nature would have been even more powerful than inducements 
like the termination of re-incarnation. 

The virtues of the baths are graded, A month's regular 

bathing in the holy Sangama, following the path of restraint 

of the senses, washes away all sin (inf. p. 148). The imposi- 

tion of a far sterner course for the betrayer of trust (visvasa- 

ghataka) extending to three months, at the rate of three baths 

daily is a reflection of the horror of the betrayer. In the month 

of Magha, bathing at Prayaga is most efficacious as an impos- 

sible number of tirthas gather within, the joint stream (p. 146). 

1 The mela in this month, and once every sixth and twelfth year, 

is an old institution, of which we have evidence in Yuwan 

Chwang in the 7th century. 2 It is not mentioned by Laksmi- 

dhara, in whose time also it must have been current. The 

merits of gifts are great at Prayaga, and of gold, kine land, and 

kanya there are highly commended, while the acceptance of 

gifts, except of a virgin for marriage according the ancient 

(arsa) form, and of land is reprobated with equal emphasis 3 . 

1. Suicide from this tree was common already in the 7th 
century (Seal's Si-yu-ki, I, p. 232). 

2. Ettinghausen, Harshavardhana, p. 163; Beal, Si-yu-ki, 
I,214ff. 

3. 
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THE GANGES 

The sanctity of the great river is the foundation of the 
importance of every ksetra or Hrtha which springs on its 
banks. The Ganges has gained a grip over the heart of India 
which no other river has rivalled. In Indian belief its sources 
are in heaven and its waters penetrate to the nether regions. It 
is therefore tripatha-ga, or trivartma-ga (p. 158). It nourishes 
the denizens of the three worlds, heaven, earth and patdla 
(p. 158). Its tender helpfulness to men is like that of a 
mother (p. 159). It springs from the feet of Visnu and has 
been caught up in the matted locks of Siva before being re- 
leased to the world. It is thus twice sanctified, and equally 
acceptable to those who see the one God only in Visnu or Siva. 
Offerings of water from its holy stream to the manes gives 
them a satisfaction which is infinite (p. 157 and p. 161). It is 
the holiest of the holy, the purest of the pure (p. 160). It 
stands at the head of rivers as the Brahmana stands at the 
head of the four varnas (p. 158). Its mere darsana destroys 
sin (p. 156). Those countries are truly blessed through which the 
Ganges passes (p. 154). To drink it, to see it, to feel it, to sink 
one's body within its water and to chaunt its name and praise 
are blessings (p. 159). Holy through-out its course, it is holie r 
at Hardwar, Prayaga, Kasi, and where it joins the ocean 
(p. 160). The Ganges is man's last refuge (gati) when 
tormented by afflictions, to which lif is subject (p. 155). 
Without explanation or comment, Laksmidhara gives in a 
few choice extracts the secret of the age-long lure of India's 
greatest life-giving stream. 1 

GAYA 

Gay a forms the third of the trinity, regarded as the "three 
ksetras par excellance", the other two being Prayaga and Kasi, 
Ganga is a pitr-nadl, Gaya is a pitr-firtha. In other tlrthas 
bathing comes first in importance, and the performance of pro- 
pitiatory rites to the manes is only incidental. In Gaya the re- 
lation is reversed. Gaya's chief merit is the potency of a 
sraddha performed within its bounds, in accordance with modi- 
fications made in the ordinary sraddha ritual to suit the genius 
loci. Gaya as a fradcMa-performing place has great antiquity. 
Its value for this purpose is recognised in the Mahabharaia, in 

1. See also Tlrthaprakasa, pp. 355-375 and Tirtkacintqmani, 
pp. 189-268, 
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which it is commemorated in everyone the ttrtha-y&trOs 
(Dhaumya, Pulastya, Angiras, Lomasa and Balarama) whose 
itinerary is furnished in the epic. The similar yatra of Pra- 
hlada, which is described In the V&mana-pw&na, deals also with 
it. Unlike other ttrthas, Gaya receives commemoration in the 
smrtis: and Visnu, Vasistha, Brhaspati, Yajnavalkya and 
Yama laud the virtues of the sraddha done at Gaya. 

Gaya lies on the fringe of the area of Aryan occupation, 
and its recognition as a Krtha must have implied a big step for* 
ward. The legend of the asura at Gaya, who was killed by the 
mace (gada) of Visnu, and who, in return, was given the boon 
of sanctifying any holy rite performed on his decapitated head 
(which is Gaya) points perhaps to an ancient compromise bet- 
ween competing cultures, Sraddha is ancestor worship. It is 
commoner in primitive than in advanced communities. But, 
when it became invested with a special importance in relation 
to the theory of man's birth in a tri-form debt, and his obliga- 
tion to discharge it, sr add has came to have a prominent place 
in the routine of Indian life, which it was the business of the 
Dharmasastras to regulate. They accordingly 'have a large 
place in the Grhyasutras, smrtis and digests, all of which lay 
down the times for performance, the rules to be observed, the 
persons to be invited and excluded, the ancestors to be pro- 
pitiated, proper places for doing them, the food to be served at 
them etc. N"o digest is complete without a section on it. One of 
the larger sections of the Krtya-kalpataru is set apart for the 
sraddha. Laksmidhara omits to describe it in relation not only 
to ordinary tlrthas but even in regard to Gaya. While it is 
unncessary to describe the ordinary sraddha rites, it may be 
helpful to note certain special features of the Gaya-sraddha, 
indicated by other writers, 1 

The only inhibition against its performance is that it can 
not be done within a year of the death of parents. All times, 
including those which are varjya (inadmissible) for sacred or 
secular rites, are open to its performance at Gaya. 2 

According to some authorities the maternal ancestresses 
should not be invoked in it. 3 The pitr-sukta should not be 

L There is no chapter on Gaya-sraddha in the Sraddha- 
Kalpataru. 

2 9 ibid, p. 285. 
3, 
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muttered at it. 1 The Brahmanas to be invited at Gaya for 
srdddhas are those of Gaya, who claim to be descended from 
those who grumbled about the fees given to them by Brahma, 
when he performed a yaga there, were cursed by him, and sub- 
sequently, on their penitence were forgiven and given the pri- 
vilege of officiating at all srdddhas at Gaya.a After the lapse 
of one year from their death, patitas may have srdddhas per- 
formed for their benefit at Gaya. So too suicides, those who 
have met with death from violence, poisoners, atheists, those 
guilty of arson, adulterers slain by the injured husbands, those 
who practise unnatural sex offences and associates of candalas^* 
Among writers on tlrtha, Vacaspatimisra deals more fully 
with Gaya than others. The Tlrthacintdmani, like the Tirtha- 
prakdsd, has absorbed the entire section from Laksmidhara's 
work and reproduced it verbatim (op. cit. 268-280). The res- 
pect that Vacaspati and Mitramisra held Laksmidhara' s work 
in is evident from his placing the Kalpataru with the Vayu and 
jSaruda Puranas among his authorities. 4 

Laksmidhara gives the Puranic grounds for performing 
srdddhas at Gaya by retailing the legend of king Visala, who 
begot a son only after he performed a srdddhas at Gaya to 
satisfy his manes. He saw at the ceremony three apparitions, 
each a king of a different color, white, red and black. When 
questioned, the white spirit replied that he was Visala's father, 
white because of his virtuous life, while for different degrees 
of turpitude his own father and grandfather, who had been re- 
called from Hell by the srdddha were stained by their crimes. 
All of them went to heaven, as the result of the srdddha. The 
virtue of Gaya makes a srdddha done there release from perdi- 
tion ancestors sentenced to it for evil living. It gives sons to 
the childless. Another legend describes another virtue of Gaya ; 

1. Tlrthaprakdsa, p. 390. 

2. The legend is given in Agnipurana. Brahma's boon was 
this: 



^ .^TO ifiPJL II 

Laksmidhara is silent on the alleged monopoly. 
3, Tirthaprakasa, p. 452. 
4 r e.g., Tirthacintamani, p. 268, 
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release from Preta-lofca of those for whose sake a pinda is 
offered there. One who bathes in at Kanakhala near Gaya go 
to heaven. He who makes a circuit of the yupa (sacrificial 
post) of Brahma's yaga at Gaya obtains the puny a arising 
from a Vajapeya sacrifice i.e., he is released from the sin of 
Brahmahatya. The presiding deity of Gaya is 'Visnu with the 
Mace', GadGdhara, who simultaneously removed an asura, and 
provided a means of releasing ancestral spirits by Sr&ddhas per- 
formed at Gaya- was, the asura's head, which became the holy 
ground known as Gaya. 

The worship of tree spirits is widespread. Great trees 
are the homes of spirits or are incarnated gods 1 . They merit 
worship. They attract ancestral spirits, and pindas offered 
in their shade, are specially relished by the manes, as those 
laid at the feet of Visnu (Visnupada). The funereal ritual at 
Gaya includes the placing of pindas under "the undying tree" 
(Aksaya-vata] and on Visnupada, over which a special shrine 
has arisen. It is curious that while Visnu as Gadadhara is the 
deity of Gaya, the Puranas allude to shrines of Gopati (Krsna) 
and Janardana there. 2 The local holy spots recall the associa- 
tion of Brahma with Gaya (e.g., Brahmayoni, Brahmasaras). 

The full cycle of ceremonies to be done at Gaya is said to 
require seven days. 3 Laksmidhara is content indicate only the 
need to do sraddhas at Gaya, offer pindas to manes, perform 
pitr-tarpana, and bathe in the springs of the Phalgu river, which 
must always have been dry, except in the rains, judging from 
Brahma's curse. In Govindacandra's time, Gaya had come 
within the kingdom of Kanauj. It is improbable that Laksmi- 
dhara lacked personal knowledge of Gaya and its local tradi- 
tions and customs or of its treatment in the Puranas, which 
were then in repute. When he omits to mention rules now in 
vogue, it is not unsafe to presume that either they came into 
effect after his time, or that he rejected their validity and 
declined to notice them in a work of authority. 



1. The great tree at Prayaga is Siva ; inf. p. 151 



2, infra, p. 172 and p. 173 

3. cf 

368, 



ra. p. 172 and p. 173 

Twthaprakasa, pp. 401-422 and Tristhalisetu, pp. 352- 
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OTHER T1RTHAS 

Vacaspati Misra has only one more tlrtha to deal with,m#., 
Purusottama (Puri) in Orissa to which he devotes a third of 
his book. He deals less fully with three other tlrthas of Utkala, 
viz., Krttivasas (Bhuvanesvara or Ekamraksetra), Viraja and 
and Konarka (Konarak). These were apparently his favorite 
holy shrines, and he deals scrappily with Prayaga. Narayana 
Bhatta had an even more restricted scope. For the other 
tlrthas, our main guide, outside the Kalpataru, is Mitramisra, 
who absorbs almost all that Laksmidhara has written and 
added to it here and there. Even Laksmidhara's treatment 
becomes perfunctory. He devotes a chapter each, some conist- 
ing of hardly more than a page, to seventeen tlrthas, and has a 
supplementary chapter, which gallops over the names of over a 
hundred, which to him may have been mere names. Even then, 
his treatise contains glaring omissions, especially of tlrthas 
in distant regions of which he had no knowledge, and to which 
perhaps pilgrimage from North India was then an impossibility. 
The Godavari and Setu-bandha would not have been omitted, 
in a well-proportioned work, nor rivers like the Tungabhadra, 
Kaveri and Tamraparm, which are mere names in the Kalpataru. 
An extract from Matsyapurana (inf. p. 204) bring the Kaveri 
within the section dealing with 'Narmada-Wrf&flw and im- 
mediately after Amarakantaka ! His attitude is explicable. 
When he wrote of Kail, he did so not only from books but 
from close personal knowledge. Such intimacy is not displayed 
in regard to other ksetras or tlrthas even within the dominions 
of the king, whom he served as chief minister. It seems very 
doubtful whether he had made the pilgrimage to Himalayan 
tirthas like Badari, Kedara and Lohargala, which he describes 
as situated in mleccha-desa, i.e., in an area under Muhammadan 
occupation (fw/. p. 288). He has simply reproduced extracts 
from the Puranas about them. It is also not likely that he had 
visited Gujarat and the regions of the Narmada as well as 
Malwa and Rajputana. His accounts of Puskara, Ujjaini 
and Amarakantaka betray no personal acquaintance. Neither 
the tradition of Brahma's yaga at Puskara nor of the lake being 
Tirtha-Narayana seem to have been known to him. He certainly 
knew Mathura and its neighbourhood, probably had. visited 
Hardwar (which he calis Kubjamraka) and the country drained 
by the ancient SarasvatI, viz., Kuruksetra and Prthudaka. The 
tlrthas of Madhydesa, like Naimisa, Sukara, Gopratara 
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f p 235) and Stutasvami, which must have been in the present 
United Provinces as it is said to be only three miles trom 
Dhutapapa, i.e., Dhopap, in Oudh. The exact location of some 
ffithas to which he has given the distinction of separate 
chapters, is difficult to determine. Is Kokamukha, a ksetra 
dedicated to Visnu as Varaha, or the Trivenl in Bengal? Where 
is Mandara he describes? (p. 21 & 8). The Mandara of the 
Mahabharata seems to be a hill in Garhwal, in the Himalayan 
region, but Laksmldhara's description would suit Mandaragiri 
(p. 218) in Bhagalpur District. The family deity of the 
Gahdawalas was Varaha (Visnu). It may explain the choice 
of two Varaha-tirthas like Sukara and Kokamukha. They 
probably were patronised by the Gahadwalas. 

The air of unreality which clings to his accounts of even 
the more famous tirthas, in the concluding pages of his treatise, 
is evident in the scantiness of the information that his extracts 
give. To live in Kuruksetra (Brahmavarta, as it was north of 
the Drsadvatiand south of the Sarasvati 1 ) and to bathe during 
eclipses in the tank at Kuruksetra are all that one may gather 
of one of the most celebrated places in India at which the Git a 
was revealed, the Great War was fought, and Brahma per- 
formed a yajna, from a writer who has commemorated every 
tiny shrine in crowded Kasi. Of Prthudaka we are told that 
it was sacred to Kartikeya and was the most important of 
th snb-tlrthas of the SarasvatR Of Puskara, in the omission 
of much that could have been written of so famous a tirtha, an 
intriguing statement is made, which brings it into line with 
Kasi, that it was open even to Candalas. A man of any caste 
who goes to Puskara is equal to a dvijaP A comment on the 
Jumna (p. 187) limits the holy places on it to the area between 
Mathura and Prayaga. An unedifying legend is all that is 
to be said of the Mahakala-ksetra at Uj jam, dear to Kalidasa 
(inf. p. 19,6 ). 4 Two statements regarding the.Narmada, which 
unlike Ganga, is solely dedicated to Siva, and therefore dear to 
his devotees, are noteworthy: it is holy (as the Ganges is) 
throughout its length; and it confers its benefits even on those 
who merely see it (p. 197). Suicide by fire and by falling from 

1. Tirthaprakasa, p. 388. 

2. infra, p. 178. 

3. infra, p. 180. 

4. infra, -p. 185. Meghaduta, I, 38. 
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the cliff of Amarakantaka is noticed (p. 200). Hardwar 
(Mayapuri) is one of the traditional seven cities of India. 1 
The Tlrthasudhdnidhi, which attempts to treat the seven, begins 
with it Its identity will hardly be realized by a perusal of the 
chapter on Kubjamraka (near Hrsikesa) which deals with the 
region (p. 206). 

The long penultimate chapter is devoted to miscellaneous 
tlrthas, but it contains some interesting matter, Mitramisra's 
work has a similar chapter, but it is feeble in comparison with 
that of Laksmidhara. Gopratara on the Sarayu is described 
(p. 235), as well as tlrthas in Orissa and the Dakhan. The 
times when particular tlrthas are most propitious are noted 
(pp. 201-243 and 248-249). The forests in which death is 
welcome are named (p. 244). A long extract gives the names 
of sixty-eight shrines of Visnu all over India. Mitramisra, who 
copies this chapter, as he does others, omits this passage 
(p. 609) with the remark that it indicates the manner of 
making a round of '"the earth" (prthrt-pradaksina-vidhi) . The 
Mahabharata (Pulastya-tlrtha-yatra) ascribes to a clockwise 
round of the tlrthas of India the effects of a horse-sacrifice. 
The interpretation given to the citation of the passage is not 
however justified by a perusal of its contents as the tlrthas are 
not named in any proper order. They are mentioned in a 
haphazard way. Thus after the Tungabhadra comes, Kuru- 
ksetra, Manikunda (?), Ayodhya, Kundina (in Berar), etc., 
(p. 252). The spirit by which Laksmidhara would animate the 
true pilgrim is indicated in the declaration that "he attains mukti 
who sees the Supreme Spirit (i.e., God) wherever he goes." 

An intriguing extract which concludes the chapter on 
miscellaneous tlrthas describes the sanctity of a ksetra called 
Amalaka in the Sahya, and its tlrthas? It sepms to refer to a 
fomous Visnu temple of Malabar.^ The extract is from the 
Narasimhapurana, which Laksmidhara cites in this as well as in 
other sections of the Kalpataru. When he shows so little 
knowledge of the geography and the tlrthas of the Dakhan, how 



2. Tirunelli in Wynad, Malabar. See Logan's Malabar 
Manual, I, p. 190. Tirunelli means Sri- Amalaka 
L 



did he choose the extract in question? The upa-purana^zy bt 
simply following in the wake of SnBhagavata-purana (which 
Laksimdhara does, not seem to cite anywhere) in referring to 
the sanctity of places and persons in South India. The selec- 
tion of the 'passage by Laksmidhara for inclusion in his digest 
may be simply an indication of his love of completeness. 
MAHAPATHA-YATRA 

The book ends with a chapter on "the great trek" which 
ends in meeting death, instead of waiting for its approach. It 
might seem grotesque to include Mahaprasthana in tlrtka-yatra. 
Its inner signiticance will be recognized by the reader who looks 
below the surface and sees in a tlrtha only a means of crossing 
(tarana) the gulf of samsdra in the advance towards mukti. 
He will find the logic of the last journey with the same end 
being itself looked upon as a tlrtha. It marks the culmination 
of a scheme of pilgrimage, whose goal lies beyond all physical 
means of redemption and beyond life itself. 

Maha-patha "the great road" is the euphemistic name for 
death, and accordingly to call a road mahd-patha during a 
journey is forbidden, as it is inauspicious. 1 In the same way, 
sleep must not be qualified by the use of the word "mahat" as 
it would mean death. The road to death is wide because every 
one must tread it. Death is inevitable. One might wait for its 
approach or advance to meet it half-way. He who awaits the 
slow approach of death might do so bravely or might be filled 
with dread; but he who sets out to meet death can not lack 
courage. Death has no terrors to a righteous man, or one who 
believes that it only opens the way to a higher life. The aim of 
pilgrimage is to secure post-mortuary benefits, and either an 
existence free of the misery, which is the lot of man, or 
freedom from rebirth, n^ksa. It is also the aim of suicide in 
appointed ways (vaidheya-atmaghata). There may be justifica- 
tion therefore in bringing the latter in the category of yatra, 
and the means adopted to secure the end, namely death, may 
be regarded zstirtha. It is noteworthy that Laksmidhara alone 
has^yielded to the logic. Mitramisra treats of the subject in a 
half-hearted way. Others omit it altogether, possibty to escape 
an inauspicious ending -of their books. 

The Mahabharata counsels one who has realized the transi- 
toriness of life (adhruvam jivitam jnatva) to end it in the 

.1. Vide Sa bdakalpadruma, 'Mahapatha'. 
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Himalayas. The same advice is given by the Brahmapurand, 
with a side-glance to the story of the Pandava brethren and 
Draupadi having attempted in the last journey to scale the 
heaven of Indra.* He who is unable to make this journey to 
Indra-loka should give up his life in the snows. When he does 
so, firmly rooted in truth and courage, his death immediately 
leads him to heaven (p. 258). The Saiva Puranas advocate 
suicide by fire, or falling from the top of a mountain-cliff, by 
one imbued with devotion to Siva, 'for obtaining for the 
successful suicide a post-mortuary existence of unalloyed 
sensual pleasure (p. 362). A form of suicide that is recom- 
mended by them is to a build up great fire, and after worship- 
ping a picture of Bhairava, offer oneself as a sacrifice in that 
fire (sivanale ksipet kayam, p. 262). The special feature 
of this form of approach to heaven is its availablity to sinners 
as well as to virtuous men, to women as to men, to men of the 
regenerate castes as to men of no caste whatever, i.e., the 
outcastes (p. 262). The sorrow of a sinner for his moral 
lapses must be as intense as his faith in this form of redemp- 
tion, if he is led to select it. The spread of such beliefs was 
apparently helped by the anarchy engendered by the fall of 
great empires and the invasions of peoples hostile to Hinduism. 
The work concludes with a passage which offers the 
heavens of the Sun, Brahma, Siva and Visnu to righteous kings 
who lose their lives in defence of their kingdoms, and to those 
who are killed by fire or lightning, or by elephants or tigers 
or lions. As one who finds death by infuriated animals, which 
are teased or provoked, is a mahapatakin, the privilege must be 
understood as available only to those who meet such deaths 
accidentally or in war or in the chase. A hope of such benefits 
after death should have been heartening to the kings of the 
Rajput clans. 

CONCLUSION 

So ends Laksmidhara's treatise on pilgrimage. The way in 
which the subject has been treated by him indicates two things: 
firstly, the almost universal recognition of tirtha-yatra as a 
popular way to redemption; and secondly, the need to guard 
against the spread of a tendency to a mechanical, un-ethical and 
un-spiritual conception of pilgrimage, which would make it an 

1. The last parva of the Mahdbharata is named Svarga 
rohana. 
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easily available expiation for the timorous, weak-minded and 
superstitious. They can see in it only a means of compounding 
for sins, without 'the need for a change of life or heart 
Neither of these is in harmony with Dharma. Easy absolution is 
a moral solvent, and it is specially so when obtained by economic 
or physical means. New scenes, improved health, and widening 
experience of men and manners are results of travel, but in a 
proper conception of pilgrimage they should be viewed as 
adventitious. Some authorities, and especially the Puranas, 
had popularised tlrtha-yatra by the promise of benefits that 
could not be regarded as worthy. Their trend had to be 
corrected by a comprehensive review of tlrtha-yatra in the 
Indian scheme of life. Pilgrimage had come to stay. Its 
popularity was on the increase. It was not statesmanship to 
arrest it. Its advantages to state and society were undeniable. 
In ages of political fission and the multiplication of kingdoms 
with unstable borders and foundations, the stream of pilgrims, 
which meandered unhindered through the length and breadth 
of India, helped to bring about economic and social interdepend- 
ence, unification of culture, and a way to political co-operation, 
especially when Indian society and religion were threatened by 
enemies of alien race and a hostile faith. To leave pilgrimage 
to develope into a soul-killing, mechanical device forgiving 
harassed men and women a mental anodyne, was not right. 
The concept oljirtha-yatra had to be sublimated, and its ethical 
and spiritual tone raised. The emotions which inspired a 
pilgrimage were not to be repressed. They had to be transfused 
with high aims, and then canalised. It was not enough for 
kings and leaders of society to provide for the safety; of 
pilgrims and for their conveniences, as tasks set by political 
duty or piety. To stress ethical and spiritual constituents, to 
distinguish between its spirit and form, and to bring pilgrimage 
into relation with a comprehensive view of life and the here- 
after were tasks for exponents of Dharma. If all Dharma is in 
one sense the obligation of the heads of society, i.e., Raja- 
dharma, the enunciation of the principles of tlrtha-yatra was 
within its ambit. In his recognition of this tfuth must be sought 
the purpose of Laksmidbara, when he treated pilgrimage as a 
major topic in his comprehensive exposition of Dharma, and 
applied his acute mind and massive learning to tlrtha-vivecana. 
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4. *t\, ??, ^ 

5. Two words omitted by P 

6. P. 



: n 



II 



f TfTSf f?rf ^^^ftl5[ II 
O'T'flr rT I 



ll 



If 



n 



ll 



1. p. 

2. P. 

3. 

4 t p. 



il B. 

2 B. 

3. p. jfl^r for 

4. B. and P. 
5 p_ ^f^t 

6. P. ^^ for 



7. 
8. 



P. 



for 



rT^T 






u 



: II 



II 



:) for 



ll 



t II 



j J 



1. P. 

2. P. 

3. 

4. B. 

5. P. 

6. P. 



for 



"RpHIT ^TT 



rfr^l ^r^R^TT^ II 



f T[frf3[ II 






t II 
1 



^TSFr TT%t 



II 



2, 

3. p. ^ for 

4, B. 



rTT 



ST^HKRI f 






rfrTt 



* ll 



II 



n 



t u 



1. 

2. B. 

3. B. 



rT?T 

u 



^TTr^T rf!f J 



t u 



^T^T^ 






1. P. 

2. B. 

3. P. 

4. 

5. B omits all words of the ^7!^^ to 
below 



ftft 



II 



IT ^TT 






ff 






U 



2. E. 
3. 

4, B. 

5. P. 
6. 



for I 



for 






FT3? 2 






ff 



1 . B omits all words form 3Tfrg% to 

three lines below 

2> p. ^% for 

3. B. 

4. P. 

5. P. 



II 



M^r^^ 

rt (I 



J \ 

t II 



?[mttt&R ^rwrTJ n 






irr^r 



sftrran- i nT^rf ^^55^"^* 10 



"*rf|Trn 



II 



rr r f^nsF^^ro n 






ITfV 5 



L P omits the line 

2. , [ ] Omission supplied by P and B 



T 









1. HK, \$^ 

2. [ ] supplied by P only 



II 



f src^irenTRTf % rTfFs^r?^ I 

T II 



: n 



J II 



r II] 



TOT 



t II 



rft 1 *^ rT^T rfT 



3f f 



II 



2. B. 



P. ^T for 



?f 



OT r?r 



npr 



11 






i] 1 

II 






It 



rTST 



rr ^^ 






rT'ST 






1. P only supplies the line [ ] 



" 



f% 



II] 1 



T^ssKFfl 



II 



* STRrlWf Tt I 
II 



1 . [ ] supplied only by P 

2. B. 

3. B. 

4. B. 



: for 



PJR 



1. B. 

2. B. =31311% for 

3. P supplies 



srfrlf&rUt II 
\ 



TflTTm 2 ^TR^: II 



TTFrTT ^t^rTRf ^Tf TfT TW f?T?R7 5 II] 



4. B. 

5. B supplies an omission; both U and P omit all 
words between sr^TT and 

5 



$ * 



1. B. 

2, P, 



TifJ I 



H*rn 



: It 



n 
n 



^TT $HTT 



II 



n 



II 



for 



1. P. 

2. P. 

3. P. STft (?) or tfr for 

4. B. 



B. 



ft ft 






1. P. 

2i P. W W (0 



r: 

i \\ 



II 
3T 

1 1 



f K 

^ I 
: n 




1. P. 3 for ^ 

2. B. P. ?Pr (?) or 

3. B. P. ^T^^t for 



1. B. 

2. P. 

3. B. 

4. P. 

5. B. 



II 



|| 



B. 
for 



: 11 




1. P. 
2. 

3. 



for 












rrlff *jrir%sijfTsn[*j; II 



* II 



II 
I 
n 



: u 



1. P. 

2. B omits ail words after 3^fS^ up to 3cg=fn% below 




1. B omits this half-verse 

2. B, t 

3. P. 5fP^3t for ^f^rfr 

4. B omits this line and the next 

5. P. 

6. B. 

7. B. P. 




%( 
.^.,^,. I 




1. P. ^R 3 * for 

2. B. ^%^ for 

3. B. sycKc 

4. B. 3TFI?T for tfi^K^ B. 

5. P supplies "words in brackets. Udaipur Ms. reads 

and B 





1. B omits all words up to g-cfj^-j^jf^fqcp^ two lines below 

2. P. ?f ^ for '^snfr 

3. B omits two lines from here 

4. B 






i. P. 

2. P substitutes %*rwr ^07 i%^ g^jgrn , and the 
line is given after 

3. P omits_this line 

4. P has ^lt ^Rzrf^ ^WT^ for the second quarter 

5. P omits the line 

6. P omits the line 

7. B omits two lines from here 



1'S^frr 






t u 



i. B. 

2. 



for 



1. B. 

2. P. 

3. P. 



I 1 u 
I 




u 



: for 
for 






it 
: II 



II 



II 



1 1 



PITFTfT ^ II 



i. P. 

2. Folio 1 1 in the Bhonsle Ms. which should begins here 
is lost 

3. P. '^R 

P adds here : 






rFTT 



" f%WT?f 



1. P omits three lines below 

2. P. 

3. P 



-II 



frT ^TrT^ II 




SI ffrf 



3 



f f|" 






sn?T 



J II 



ITT 



u 



rTr^RT 



1. P. 

2. P. 



II' 



ll 



rT[T I 
t II 




II fTrT ^ft 



'TTfTT TrT ^[^*P II 



1. Folio 12 of Bhonsle Ms. begins here 

2, P, *R 



\ 



3rf$sn*ri TT^ft II 



igrifTrf 






! B [ ] Lacuna supplied by P 



: II 



II 



J II 




1. P omits these two slokas 

2, P. % 



^TT 4l^W ^T f^T^rfT ^ 



3"fcT 



B, 



?f 



55fTrfT 



fff|^T5Rt 



II 



TrTSFrT rflr^r T?T ^g^ft II 
rTTR S^^TT ^ ^pW^I 1 ^^T^nrT W^T^ 

II 



II 



II 



1, B omits this line and tHe next two lines 




1. B. 

2. B. 

3. B. 



rf5T 



rT^T 



r 



II 



II 



*T*T 



II 



* sT II 






rT*n 



TT^rft ITf 






srr?rr 



til / 



FTR 



j u 



TWT 






U 



II 



A hi 

t u 




l| sTT^FlfS)* II 



J II 



II 



nw ^BFTJ II 



t (I 



rf^T 



} II 



^rr IFTT ^TT%^ %N<II 



t ll 






f f?r 



: II 



fofTR 



I 



1 1 



t II 



u 



f?sf 



j II 






f 



^T^lT STT^I 






t II 






* II 



^ FTTr^F 



rf^T 



<*x 




L B. 
2. B. 
3^ B omits two lines from here upto 



w sft 

T3Trnrr^'' i r rTrT^^RT 5 ^* II 
I) ffff sftf^^Jflft 'J'umci H H vi'by.'HTS^nT* II 









1, B. 



I 



ii 



TT r^^' sr irf Trrrr: 

?T rT 



n 



: ^wt ? 

^f Ir^T 




1. B. 
9 



rT^T T%f Tf^T 



^^ n 



II 



H 



U 



II 




t n 



1. P. 



f% T! 



3n 



fcTS'ST 



rftr^f 



^Rrftf?T T ^NnTJ 



1. P. 

2. B omits this line and the next 

3. P. 



?r "*ilt ^f^nfTTf^ns^ f^irn^ ll 






rlR ^ 

Tfi^T^" ^TW^Tirq'g^^j i 

r: n 




1. Now known as 



rT^T n FTTFTrt 

FTTFTrt ^J II 




1. P. cRq ftJ^^ B. 

2. P. 



raft snsftfrr 
?ra %f rfr 




1, P.' and E. 

2, B, 

3, P, 




1. P g 

2. P. 

3. P. 

4. P, and B. 




1. P. 

2. P and B, 

3. P and B. 

4. P. 

5. P. 

10 



irfrT 



ff 



^TRTOT^T ITt^rT ^"Tt ^RT II 



rT^T II 



?ir 



1. P. 

2. P. 

3. P. 

4. P. 

5. P;. 

6, P. 

Z. P. 



few 



II 



t II 






II 



J. p. 

2, p. 

3. P and B, 



* 



%rf STTSf 



1. P and B. 

2. B. ^jftoft < 




1, B. i 

2, P and B. 

3, P and B. 



it 






1. B. 

2. B. ^ 

3. This line is missing in the Udaipur Ms. and is supplied 
by the Punjab and Bhonsle Mss. 



f*T!TT TWipJT 



\\ 






rt ^TFrf ^RTT T^15[ II 

iT" m qr ^"r I 



^r few^^r ^ 

3 



rFPIR" T^R ^Tf || 






*Tf ^ 






1. P and B. cITOT 



2.. Six lines from ^[^ are omitted by B ( . 

3. P. ftR&ff 

4. P and B. q 




TTFrT 



1. P. 

2. B. qsr 

3. B and P. 

4. P. B. 

5. P. B. 



for 



B. 



: for 







1. P and B. 

2. E. fcTSc' 

3. B. 

4. B. 

5. B. 
11 



ifff : 






^^n^ 






1. B. 

2. B. 



3RTS" TITO 









3 II 









rT^TT 3^% F^T 1 ^" 5%^T %rf^TT 
T ^^T^" clR 



1. B. 

2. B. 

3. Two lines omitted by B. 

4. [ ] supplied by P. 

5. B and P 



STFT: 



L B and P. gf r^I 

2. B and P. 

3. B and P. 

4. B and P. 



1 1 



I) 
^TrfSTTSf ^T^ WT ^TSSTr 

J u 




1. P. 

2. B. 

3. P. 



rr<f ^ I 



rrg 



^^ rrt 



II 




l. P. 

2. P, 

3. B. 

4. B. 

s. B. 

6. P and B add [ ] 






STTr^T 



1. B. 

2. P omits these two lines 

3. P and B. 



rT^TT 



1 1 
i 
ii 



i f|rTT*lfar rf^T 

n 



II 




II 

II 



P omits 
12 



rT *Tf T 



f ^R 



rT^T 



?^ITfT 



flrsft 



IT* 



II 



J II 



II 



Rf xTT 
rflf^ 



L P. B, 

2. P. B 9 



(?) 




1. P. B. 

2. P. B. 

3. B omits this li 




1. P. B. 

2. P. B. 

3. P. B. 

4. P. 



B. 




i. p, It 

2, P. B. 

3. P, B ft . 



II 



(?) 






rTFT 



1. P. B. 



\\ 



llffrf ^snf^lfS^T^t ^^T^R^^^T ^T'T^JT^^TTS^T^t II 



II 



II 

5 ^ar^r I 

l^rTPIW r^" ^ rra 1 ^^rfl^rn 1 II 



II 






n 



rr ^ II 






WT 



II 



1, B omits this line 

2; P otnits, this line and the. next 




1. P, 

2. P. ^r B. 

3. B. faf^nf&IT 

4. B. a|g5^ ^fa [one of the fourteen Mantis] 




U U reads 
2. P 



3, P and B 
4 P and B omit this line and tHe next .lour 
13 



1 S^TTFlrt TT^R ^ II 

few 




t 1 1 



1. B. 

2. B omits this line 

3. -B, 




: \\ 

^N 

triTi I 



Trh 1 tS M ^ ^ (I 



1. B. 

2. B, 

3. P and B 



SJ?T 



T f| STcft^ ^Jr^t fjtff 



^TT 



II 



1PTT 



II 



|| 



l a B a 

2 % P and B 

3 f B a 



\\ 

" 



few 



t II 



TW^ I 

II 



|| 



f^PT %4 ^ FT^^frr 1TR^"I II 






t II 



ff^f 






1. B. 

2. B. 

3. B. 



*nfr ?rar ferR t 




J. B omits this line and tHe next 



^Ff 



^ few 



1. P and B 



frTsfrr 



\ 



few WF^I ^1^ 11 



ll 



frTSfrT II 



II 






^FT "fef? 



|| 



H 



1. P.' 'pr 

2. P. 







1. P. 
2 S P., 

14 



1TR 



II 






*rfnr 



1. B. 

2. P. 

3. B. 

4. B. 

5. B. 




II 




1. B. 

2. P. 



B. 






TO 



II 



% % 



1. P, 

2, P. 



B. 



t II 



II 



J II 



II 



II 



J II 



i=rr?R{ 

\ 



irrsfrr ^fr^RT II 



Tf^T WW^% 




TO Wr 



rf^rf rTR% 



H 



*jf^*rr 



t 1 1 



* ^TT* (?) 



rTT 



U 



I I 



J II 



1. P. 

2. ?^ 



THT 



I) 





1, P. 

2 P, 

3. 

4. P, 



^Irfer 






?t 



^rrf^t 



T Irl^lrl ^'JT^f II 
11^*4 1 1 ^ 



n 



II 



II 



1 1 



II fTrT ^nlwi 



5TTW 



rT^T 



[[ 



1. B. 

2. P. 

is 



^ITrfT 3TT 




II 



i. B. 

2. P omits the line 

3. Eight lines beginning with this are missing in B, 

4. P adds here: 




1, P, 



?er*fr<l 3 ?pf few 

few FnfaraFj, grr 1 1 



rft^l ^RW 

u 



t II 



frTS^T 



FTR irt 



*TT^|W 



H 



frf^frT 



\ 

2. P and B suppliy here these verses 



f ^ 



II 





1. P* 

2. P. 

3 P omits 

4, P, 




TTJ . *" R The thf eeslokas which follow are missing in the 
Udaipur Ms. B supplies: 





1. P. -fo 

2. P. 3rR^ 5 




1. Two lines beginning with this are missing in E 

2. P. 5 



3. B. $t$4*R: in Udaipur Ms. 

4. P and B 

5. P and B 



*HTT 



fTrT 



II 



HIHI 3 ^rr I 



1. P omits 

B omits all words after 

2. B. 



3. From S E ^T to ^g?TR missing in B. 
16 




1. Missing in B and P. 

2. B. 

3. P. 

4. B adds 



I 
cTf ^4 cf^t ^T^ 

5. P. 



f| ^ ^FJ I) 



r 



Br: 



TPTT 



i. P. gRot B. 

2 B P and B supply this line 
3, P. %<37 






fjRTO 1 T WW^^ TOm II 



SR"^TTTW 



fJrTT 



1. P. 

2. B. 

3. P and B g$t. 

4. B and P omit this line and the next 



nrftr ri^ftt 



: n 



srr 



t i 



rf^ 1 ^TT 



1. B and P omit this line 

2. P. <^r 



*TTO ^faM^i ^ '*nwn II 



5 ^TJ f r^T "STrRTT R ^TTrf: II 



5R 1 } n 



^rr rr?r: u 



1. P and B 

2. P and B 

3. P and B 
4 f B. ^ 



rTTi J T ^TFrT rTr^TTJ II 

: n 



n 



Hariri II 



: ii 






TTfT 



FTR f? ITOT II 



1. PandB 

2, B substitutes ?fW TT^T 5^ JIM <N 3 






rT^T FTR "CFW 



II 



II 



1. P omits all words which follow except 



t n 



: n 



j 



it 



1. P. 

2. P. 
17 



ffrr 



II 






rJT^T TT 



ri'fltn 






rf^T rTT 



(?) 



J II 



II 



j it 



1. P, 




li 



II 
srwr 



11 



Ir^T ^T^T ^J^t II 



3TWOTJ T II 



r\ gv _ __rs rs 

T^fTR FITIMdIR f I 



i. B, 



irf s^r s;r *TR^: n 



II 



rfr^^TR' sTTr^T W SlddU II 



-H-HdT II 



^TTrf ^TtlFr i^r* 1 II 



it 

: u 




1. B omits four lines from here 

2. B. ^rtff 



M "^1 f -fT 



II 






n 
u 



1 B omits three lines from here 



II II 
ii ' 



i . *? . 3- ? 

2. i. 3- ^- 

3. 

4. 



5 ^(^ ^r^f ^ f% 

* f^ ^ 

1 T^ 1 T U 



f |%3TFJTf SB^HTR 1 TT^T rf3 U 



} || 






*TTR 



sr%^rrw v 

rTTT 



18 



^r: n 



J II 



Hir(nlX ^JT*lf SrrNf snTTTFrT 
rT?TT *Tr3T SHIFT 



: ir SPTFT 



.1* P B and printed text read 
2. H. . r. o 



4, P, TfTIT 

i. 3. ST. ?H. ^. 



II 



u 



J u 



Iff^f^TJ I 

|| 



rf 4 



H 

^^pl *i^N 
rr?f : ^rf iftsret 



t 
rfar ^1% ^r r^^frr II 



^m t I 



li 



ffrTi ^|^rfR ^Wff^f f^^rrqTFTt ^H 

t II 



WFf T 



TT STTrf^ITTff ^^^*^ H 



L Compare the legend of gf^^^nCr, who after suicide in 
Prayag, is supposed to have been reborn as the emperor Akbar. 



rfffNf 












^TT 



J it 



It 



I) 



1. T. 3- ST. '. ?K, B - 

2. B. 



II 



rf 









1. T. 3 ST. 

2. ?o^ 

3. i. 

4. B. 



rf 



f^T 



I) 
r 
II 



II 



1. IT. 3. ST. ?o^, ?VVd B omits this line 
2. 




i. P. r^3^ ^s^T^fe B. 



*T J 

' TW 



1. B. 

2. P and B 






II 



*nf?r Tfa<$f*v ^ 






11 
H 



J II 

5 Wfft 

5 



'^T'T? 



ii 



il 



u 






1. T. 3. 

2. ?o, 
19 



1 1 



1TTO1TF% 



" 



\ 

I! 



rr?r: ^PT! 



jsr; || 



| 
t WTIrftfi II 



i\ 



it 






1. P and B ^r^^IHT 

2, P and B ftft: fi 






: II 
J II 






! Wlr^T ^"^J ^5 y*^*4rl II 



1. 

2. 



u 



' 



SPIFT 



1. P. 

2. P. 

3. B- 

4. P. 



\\ 



* II 



t it 



It 
I 

n 



^TTf i 

^ris'sr ^f^r 
ll 



: *rer 



FTrRFR ^T^FF^ ^f "FTrfPTf K 1 II 






ll 



*f*JSTT" 



WTFf ^'JMJ 



Wrf 



II 



^rar rrt ^n^RTFJ ll 



i . p. 

2. ?o^ 3 ^^-^V 

3. Here begins an unnumberd folio of P. 

4. P. 



TfT 



TFT 



11 



II 



T?nir 



t II 



II 



II 



2. 



: II 






1. P and B 
2,. ???, vs-n 

3. P. sn^fl^ air 



II 



: II 






: 

' 



1. ?ol9 } VS 

2. P and B supply these verses 



u 



II 



SHIFT 



?r: ^V^TR rrr^rr: 1 1 



u] 




II fTrT : 5TMT^^^WTFr^^n^ 



II V II 



*rwr 



TT 5*TJ 

rrf 



% srmr; % 

II 



n 



1. Here begins P. folio. 38 while fol. 37 ends with 
on 1. 1 of p. 298 infra. 

2. B. % STOW: 

3. B. % 3TT8WT: 

4. P and B 



STT^ 



frTSIW (I 



n 



II 
n 



if nr ^r* FTTTTT ?r wr n] 



tf?T II 



1. P. 

2. P and B supply this sloka, which is missing in U. 



t tu 






2. P and B 

3. B. 






*T1?f 3RST 'Srar TO 



j 11 



J u 



n 



4. Omitted verse supplied by P, which notes the sloka on 
the margin. It is missing in B. 



rs -JS.*^ rs ^^^ __ 

I M n tn M ^ s!l' WPflT 1 * (^ ^TFT^n II 



I M n tn M s!l' 



t 

J It 






iff gurra* 



If ?=T 
rHFT f 



. fsHTrff ^%f || 






1. P and B omit the next four lines. 

2. P. rpffT NJII^I ?RT^ B omits this line 



if?ft 



j i 



f| ^IT 

11 



1. P. 

2. Two slokas are omitted by P and B. 

3. P omits 






T fcnfir TO 
I^TTR ^nfeTqrT ll 






] 



1, P and B supply this omission 

2. ?o$YV^ 



II 



1 1 



<j 



frTSFrT TWT'Tf 



1( 



rTrTJ 



Mtmi^mm^^ 

H 

T^ I 



ftw: n 



^Tf ^TTT^ ^R^Trl^jTT^ || 



%f 



2. P. 

3.- P and B 
4, Printed T%^3^IT reads 
5 s: B ft 
21 



J snTTT 



IT 



II 



'TTT ^etfrgjijt'pj'jj- || 
1 rTrT 



it 



1. B omits this verse. For g^f ^OTT^ which is m _ 
matical, the printed text (edn. Gorakhpur, p. 165) reads ^- 

r^ wrf 

2. v, v, 

3. B. 



rfST 






' 



: 3 n 



n 

1.- **, V %; cited in cfr^cIM%, p. 269 as from 

2. e, ?^-^. cited in ?ft4f^fRrt9r, pp. 270-272, as from 



3. P. 



IT 



II 



IT rTTrT 
5JISNT 



(I 



ru 



t II 



1, P. 



(p. 271) 



11 



*frr: II 




1. B. SJIWreT; this verse is placed after line 2 above in 



2. Omission supplied by P and B 




1. p. 

2. ff?qi%:, srr. ^r. ^H, 







1. B. 



rfrTT 



*rf FTRT 



1 1 



FTST 



r, p. 273-274 
22 



j n 



? cftlCT: || 




1. B. TftcT?frf^T^ which is the variant adopted by 



2. B omits this hemistich 

3. P. fira% 

4. P and B omit the three lines below 



2. P omits three lines from Here 

*J *r"> -L r l.mJmmjLi 1 liiL. | j? > ' 

4. P. 

5. B. 



J u 



n 



l" 



rflNr rTTT 41^(^1^ ^CT II 



inrt II 



n 

* ,-^^-v->^V^V-%-^--NX>^. 



IH^I rft^TT^rr^TI^ 

5 rr=rir *r^wt 3rTg^iT|rqrrsf^nr%rf^ i 

II 



*r*rt 

r tft 



Itfgrtt 



t It 



H 



WWWi 



- ^F. 5, ST. <^, y, ^n^[ snRran^f 5 (Venkateswar edn. 
p. 138). 




^TPT 



L P and B 
2. ^TT, ^^? 



4. 



5. -5. 



^R f <W3TO f RsrfNrf^f^'^'- 



1. P. ^RW. ; so also 



II 
n vw f rnsjcww ii 



IrTRf 






2. B. 



JHT^R 



1. P and B 

2. P and B 

3. B. 

4. P. 



rT5f SI** f|;3Tr: S^^f Tff ^ II 



: II 
11 



rTTJ ST^TF f^T Ffff rTR^ 
WfrfT 






II 




II 



1. P and B, 

2. P. R : 

3. P and B, 

4. W, ^?, 

5. B. 
6 g B, 

23 



f 






rf?Tir A^ 



2. P alone supplies this line 

3. P and B 

4. P and B 



II 



n 



TfTff wtftfS II 



cf 



u 



f Tff ^^Isl^W^^ 



1. P. 

2. B has a gap in this line 

3. Udaipur Ms. begins, ^^ 

4. sft fir. eft. p. 458 5FSf[q%: for 

5. B, 



II V9 II 




ll 



1. Cf. ft. ft. ^ pp 

2. 5R, <i?, ?Y?-?V1 

3. P and f. ft. eft. p. 476 read 3^ f or $3 ft ; B. 

4 Prose explanation reproduced by sft. ft. tft. p. 476 

5. 3t ft. f. p. 476 has wrongly 



II 



1. Omitted by P. 



II < II 

ii 



1. 3Y. ft. eft. pp. 

2. 3i, to, ^o- 

3. Ibid. p. 

4. B. 



II 



u 



*H|'Kt3T JpR ^Tf rTrSPWrTT* 3 II 



n 



*Tt ^rFTWTr TrH I 






WW3TJ 
STT^Tt 



I I- 

t m TFST^TTPT II 



TT 1 ? f^Flt ^T HfM 3TT II 



1. B. 

s. 

2. P and B, and 3t fJ?. r. p. 484 read 



3. B, 

.4. Lacuna of four lines in P and B from here 



'5TT 



^1*4 $(,!< I'M *U 



f| %f?r" 



srmr 



1. PandB 

2. H ^, R<3 3T, ^? \s<i (Anandasrama, edn.) It 
furnishes valiants, but Vlramitrodaya follows the Kalfataru closely 



3 - R ftNwi3ff||dr; but *. fr. ^. p. 485 confirms the 

4. P and B, and eft. ft. eft. p. 48S read- 5f^f % 

5. P and B, and ^. ft. fft. P. 435 



: ^rt rf 



n 






II 



1. B. TOUor 

2. P and B, ^r. R. eft. P. 485 read tprf for 

3. Omitted by B. 

4. The whole of this section is reproduced verbatim by 
. ?ft. 

24 



I! 



ifl&iMr 'T* 




2. 4. Uf. *. P- 502 

3,: =ft. ft. reproduces the explanation 

4, P and B, and 3\. fJf. ?ft. p, 503. read W for 



fk'fcf \ 



iNsnfn%<JT 2 



55TPT 



?rar TT^FTT ^T^TT n 



*j2ifcr srr'jn^ ^?T?T f rrFransr: II 



: n 



STFT xr^rr ^*rfKfTir ^rr 1 II 

1. P and B, and ^t. fff. <ft. p. 503 reproduces the comment 
also 

2. sft. f^. tf. p. 503. 

3. P and B, 3 

4. P and B, 




1. P and B, 3^ 

2. B. ^f 

3. P and B omit this line 

4. P. 5R^T 

5. P. m 

6. P and B, 



: n 
gsift smrra; fc^rr ^f 




1. B. 

2. P and B 

3. B. 



4 a P. prat 

5. P and B omit seven lines from here and telescope the 
first half of this line with the latter half of the seventh 




1. Four lines from this one are crossed out in red ink in 
the Bhonsle manuscript 

2. P. wfi 

3. B omits this line and the next 

4. P. 

5. B. 




1. B. 

2. B. 

3. P omits this line 

4. B. 



. 

6. P and B supply these three lines 



rT5T 






JTrJTT^%fl: ^TTfrT W T^ II 

I 
11 

I 

II 



: II 



] . B. 

2. P and B omit thirty-two lines from here 



I 
: 



3qrfHTI^ 



Sf RrT F^Jff TPT 



1. Lacuna in P ends here 

2, -V<^5 ^^^ - ' ^ : ' ' 

25 



* \\ 



II 



f ^^^rrw^ft^ II 



1 II 









II 3 f f^ 









t II 






qr ^fTR 

^w^^i^^r* H 



1. P and B omit three lines from here 

2. B. 5 



3. So P, Udaipur and B give a short colophon comprising 
only the last four words 



in o ii 
n 'SPT asrfofai^ra n 



srt^r: 



f% ^ I IT'TT 



1. f. fr. ?ft. pp. 529-5.51 appropriates the entire section 

2. P and B, 

3. P and B, 



1 1 
s* f| 



m: 

TrTTJ ^f .f? 

II 



5j?r T^: gsrr ^T^T^ if TR^C 



II 
; n 



1. P and B, 

2. B. f^r 

3. Three lines beginning with this are omitted by B 

4. P and E, Q^f^qr 

5. P and B omit the second half of this line and the 
second half of the next, and unite the two fragments 



Urt^citi^! 



ff 



\\ 



: n 



H 









L B 



2, Colophon as In P 




Tf T 



WT 



1. ^1. ft. ?ft. pp 379-282 

2. ^t. ftr. eft. p. 379 cites these verses from JffrS, but they 
are found in T. 3- ch. 186, pp. 408-9, though the presence of extra 
verses in 3t. ft. suggests ^W and 

3. 



4. A verse is omitted here having common passages 
5. 



6. P and B, 

7. P and B as well as sft. ft. ^t. p. 380 arid 1. 3. read 




(I 



u 



n 



u 



II 

1. P. fqns' 

2. P and B, 

3. P and B, 

4. The length of the Narmada is 800 miles. The text 
gives it correctly, a yojana being 8 miles 

5. P and B, 



j n 




1. P and B, % ; *. 3. p. 409, I H: 

2. P and B, gg^t ; H. 3. p. 409 reads 



3. ?T. 3. P- 409, 

4. B. 

5. P. 

6. P. 

7. IT. 3. p. 409 

8. UdaipurMs. 




i. T. 3. p. 409 

2. P. % ^TF?f 

3. P and B, T. 3'. p. -409 as well as B read 
26 



II 



I] 
II 



n 



% 
1%: n 



l. : Supplied by P but missing in T. 5. 

2. 






q T^lWT^tTWrffJ II. 



fT5T 






J II 




L P and B omit seven lines from this, 

2. \^ t\-t\ 

3. P. 

4. ?^ 3 ^-^ ^ omits this line and the next 
V s ). P omits two lines from this 

6, [ ] Two lines are omitted by B - . 






rfc II 
rT9T rfr ^if^'qhfdfel^ rnTRTf^rT f^ 1 '^$HrlT II 



WT ^4-KNU ^f ^% II 




1. P. TO*Tf|cre$sn B. 

2. :.U1,.:t5J-?^ Is this tlie .-Cauveryoi South. India? 

3. Line omitted by B 

4. P and B, 




U 



1. P. 

2. P and B, 

3. P and B omit this line 

4. P. ^TcTT 

5. P [ ] supplies the words in brackets- 



II ^ II 
ii *m f ^wrifT^R n 




1. ?ft. ft. at. p. 377 cites' only the first verse for this 
section. Its Ms. was probably defective 
2. 

3- 






*PT 






1. 

2. P and B, ft for 

3. P. ?T] 

4. m, 



JT: u 
fw**?r 



|| 
II 



u 

u 

nr: i 
^fw *rrsnTT% 3 r^f u 




cft^ rf^T *r$4T$r: II 

sniftfrf ^pM&r ^ rf^r TTfrsnT \ 



rTW 



1. B. 

2. P omits this line 
3 S B has 55Ri?ft 

4, P and B omit the colophon 



II 

I 

J n 
i 
: n 

: u 



***** ***** 



I 



Ii 



n 



2, P and B, 
27 




u 



l s These two lines omited by B 

2, Omitted by B 

3, Omitted by B 

4, Omitted by P 






STFITR; ^^r^r THT ^nM<Nyi 2 n] 



t flwrfsr 



STFPT ii 



n 



J 11 

1. [ ] P and B supply these three lines 

2. Half a page in folio 43 of B is left blank here and all 
the intervening verses upto ^fojig^gcR^^ on p. 214 are 
missing in B 

3. P omits this line 

4. P omits three lines from here 

5. P. 



it 



II 

" 



ti 

II 

I 

it 



T tTTT 3fT f^FTI" ^T 






FTPftrf 

II 



H 



?rsr R: 1R t 



II 3 f frT ^ 



L P. 

2. P. g: 

3, P omits the colophon 



II Itf II 



li 



rW^IT IS 






rft^f 3 
1E IT1TT ^Sff^r^r rf 



? I 



^JFIrf IT^TT II 



rfST 



t I 



II 



2 a P. 

3, P. 

4, ? 



R ? 

fvc^T 



n 



rfrT* 



sroftfo 



1. P omits these two lines 
2- ^T t 



P omits the colophon 



II n II 

il 3R ^^rowfRRq II 



II 



rrar ^^rr TK STTITR, 



- 

ir 



i. m, ? 

2. The second half of this verse and the first half of the 
next are omitted by B 

3, P and B, *TsflR> 



Fwfeufl^rsrs- 



1. P and B omit the colophon 



n ' 



n 




n 



: J 
* il 



3 f IrT 



11 



1. 

2. ^t. f^T. ?ft., p. 454, reads 

3. P and B omit the colophon 



II 1\3 II 

n 




: n 



1. ^t.. W. eft., pp. 492-494 dealing with this section, are 
idendical with the text 



J T Tr^TT: T frRrTrf: II 



J ^rs: 






II 

I 
: n 

II 
n 



1 



TO 



1. Omitted by B 

2. P and B, fSRf; so also sft. m. ?ft. p. 493; Udaipur Ms. 
reads ftr^t 

3. B. Hft. m. ^. p. 493 sHnSfcRit ; P. 

4. P and B as well as sft. fa. gt. p. 493, 



ffrf 



n 



f ^ ^rfr%n: ^r 11 



Rt ft. fir. dt P. 494 
P and B, *lfR;^ 
P and B omit the colophon 



a i< n 

II 3m ScR^RTOc* II 



rT5T 



: n 



srnrtfo ?rtf^r f rnrrr^rR ^rf ^rr: i 
srrirra; ^w ^T^TRTT: II 



: n 



tft a^: ^ sr^^f^ ^ n 



1. ?Y<S, 






rT'ST 



n 



n 



1. P. 
2- 

3. P and B, 



rTT5T 

J ll 



ll 



II 



^I cM d ^ I -y I FWll -M 



ll 



1. P omits the colophon 



n n n 

ii sfw grc^ranoctzpf u 



5 *"** 



rffl 



; 



rTST 



J I! 



rf^T 

1. ^t. fflf. eft. pp. 531-2. 4t ftf. supplements it by cita- 
tions irom ^J^^IOI and Jf^T^ft^T 

2. m, vs 

3. P. ?fclf 

4. P, corrected by E, has gaps from here onwards 

5. P and sft. T%. -?ft. p. 531, read *W 
29 



mi 



i. P. mm . 4. ft . ^ p. 531, 



2. P. 

3. ? 

4. A ft. gfr. p. 532, S 



it 



n 



t it 



5TTS5T ^T^T^r: It 



(I 

: \ 




: u 






II 



i. m, ^^ 

2, B omits seven lines form here 
3. 

4. B. 

5, P omits colophon 



II o II 



rfSf 



3ft 






FTR 



M^ 



.1. ^t. W. ?ft. pp. 489-490 

2- m, ^ 

3. *. m. s& 

4. B. qjq%; . ^. m. and B, 



II 



II 



it 



II 

I 

J II 






1. B and ^. ft. p. 490 and P, 

2, P omits colophon. =ft ft. reproduces this section 



II 

11 





1. *. ft. eft. pp. 490-492 reproduces this section 

2. This line is omitted in %. fif. 

3. P. TRTSfT 

4. ft ft. tf. p. 491 omits WT indicatve of an interruption 

5. P and B, <Rijft qr 



srwr 



\\ 






II 



?Rirr 






TTSf % 



1. B supplies 



sftnfc 



"ftrTT 



?WT 






W^ 






1 . P omits colophon 




STFT^f I) 
II fta STT'TW 



I. r. m. eft. PP. 494 

2. HR, ^, H^ 

3. P and B omit the colophon 
30 



II II 




fTrr: 



: n 



rTWR ^P^T f^f^TT rTrTJ II 



: n 



i. tf. ft. ?fr. p. 603 has 

2. P omits this line 

3- P so, but U and B have 

4. P and B, 

5, 5R <^ ^ 



*TTT: 






rfif^ 



t n 



n II 



1, P and E, 



sr$nit 



rTrr: 



5 f?f : 



w 



: n 



1. B omits three lines from here 

2. P and B, }|R 

3. P and B, rr=f fS: 

4. P. uit^r 

5. P and B omit three lines from here 

6. P. 



rft^ 



1. P and B, 

2. u. 



\\ 



II 



W^rTT ^ II 



: sft?TTt 



J srpfir 



^rarn 



II 



u 



1. P and E, 

2. B. 



rfrT: FTTrWT 






fff ^TTS^I 1 rfif^l 



1 li 



?rar OTW ^r ^rm^T^^ il 



II 



n 

\ 



1. B lias a big gap from here, extending to 
on p, 244 

2. P and B, 



u 



WfFrT 



1. P omits four lines from here 

2. 33 <; 19^5 



3. P. 



ff 



fr 



r 



L P. 

2, P omits this line 

3. P. 

3.1 



n 



n 



n 

rfIT I 









i. p. 

2. P omits 

3. P. 

4. P omits sixteen lines from here 



ti 
I 
II 



c^fi' ^ ^TT 



j n 



t n 



P. 



"*rsrf?rr 



^r: 



II 



rrrr 



%rfTR 



: n 



HIT FTWTT IFR^ 11 

i \ 



J I 



1 "F 









1. ^fT3 3 ^Vj V9 ? ^^; ^Tcirt for 5RI5 In printed Mahabharata 
; 2. P and B omit three lines from here 

3. B. ^PTf^F^cF. Was this the reason for the Bharasivas 
being crowned in Kasi Dasasvamedha ghat ? 






H 



B*\ v rs *\ 
ST^F^mF^TrFF *ITJ II 

^T %^Fr^Fi;4 

J 1 1 



1. P and B omit all lines which follow, 

2. [ ] Lacuna in the Udaipur Ms. supplied from the 
printed text. 

3. P and B supply these two lines, which are omitted 
by the Udaipur Ms. 



\\ 



sr*TTrT 
T rf^T 



1. B. 

2. B omits this line 



I 



rTTR TPPTTR ^rfl 



11 



: f 



II 



TM 
Udaiptir Ms. 



|| 



SUpply this Hne ' which is missi ng m the 

b 









L P and B omit the verse from 

2. P and B, 

3. B. 

4, B. 



II 



'T %frf STT^rWrPT II 



1TR"TFT 



rft^lff^T 



: II 



1. P and B, =SRRff 

2. P and B, 

3. P. *pREJte^ for 

4. P. 







3 



1. *K, 

2. P. 



II 



II 



: it 



t II 



1. P and B, 

2. P and B, 

3. B. 



r *TR% 



1. P. 

2. P and B, 

3. P omits this line 



: i 



II 
J t 



*HT ^PTTFr T^FHTr STHT^ II 



srsno 

11 



srmr 

n 



II 



n 



It 
TF'T 



rwrsfr ^^t 

TO 



1. P omits ?rar 

2. ^^, ?-^ 

3. P and B, 

4. P and B omit three lines from here 

5. Tirunelli in Malabar? 

6. 55, ^o-YH 

. 7. Tirunelli ? 






<?J 



t FTrRT 



1. P and B, 

2. P and B, 



II 



} II 



J I 



TTfrff STTrf 






^rir T: ^JnTF*^ II 






rf^T 



T rft'i f^^TT^l 5RTrWT 



1. P and B omit four lines from here 

2. P ond B, 



^TTR 



: 11 



II ffo ^^SI^WnrJT^ITfT^T^ 



1. P omits colophon ; B. 



33 



II ? II 



n 



f| ^TT n 



1. cf. ^. fir, dt. pp. 609-610 




% I 



n 
^TT ^ 



^TTfT ^^ 



n 



1. Jaipal, King of Kabul and Lahore, made 
in A. D. 1001 

2. B. sSfrFft 

3. P and B, 



II 

fi*=*rnf 3 SF^ 5 Br^^nj; n 



n 



"** r H 







1. P and B, 

2, P and B, 

3* P. 'ftcn^. Lacuna in B 

4, P and B, 

5. P and B, 



* * 



I, P and B, 

2* P. 

3, P. 

4 W B omits two lines from here 

5. P and B, 



: n 



n 



I^Nrllf fTS II 
| 

1 1 



II 

WH 'ftf f ^ WrTJ 
: II 



f 'Tf r 



n 
: 11 



n 



WR^TTJ II 



1. P and B, 

2. P and B, 

3. P and B, 

4. P and B, 

5. P and B, 

6. P and B, 






faff; 



^ ^r SHTTFrr % 



|| 




1. P and B, 

2. B omits four lines from this 

3. P and B omit this line 



f ?TT 



II J 



u 



u 



ll 



1, P adds 



2. B supplies the finis, and U 
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Works and Authors cited 



, ?o, 



APPENDIX B 

Classified Index of Tirthas 



JS 



5) 



5> 



J? 



JJ 



33 



m 



(XH) 



m 



S) 



53 



33 



V 



VSO 



VSO 



V 



vso 



m 



3J 



5? 



vso 



vs? 






m 



vso 



,<; 



APPENDIX C 

General Index of Tirthas 



3' ? 
3.5 

3-5 
< 3- 5 
. 3-3 
. 3-3 



T%. 3-3 

w. 3-? 



Rod 



S-> 
ft. 3-, 



*<*, 



T- 3-3 
T%. 3.3 

3.? 



tfte, T!J. g., 

sr. 3., 



3-3 
3., 

- 3-3 
3.3 



n? 



, re. 3-, 
*-3-, 
S; 
T%. 3-, 



* 3-, 

fe.^3'5 

^3- 
r%. 3-, 

3-. 



re. 3-, 

T%. 3- 5 
^3-, 
5-3- 



S- 



3- 



vs? 



35 



5. 3-j W 



r, ft. 3., 

, ft.3- 
:, ft-3-r 

:, ft. 3. 
^. 5-j 



vso 



, fly. 3., 
f^. 3., 

3-, 

I%- 3-> 
W. 3-j 

ft. 3., 

T%. 3.5 

ft. 3., 
v. 3., 
ft. 3., 



^r. 3., 
. 3., 



. 3-, 
. 3., 

-j 

?r. 3., 
IT. *?r, 
. 3., 



VSO 



vs? 



vs 



ft?',?'' 
IS. 3-, 

ft- 3v 
*. rr., 



re. 3., 
ft. 3-j 
^3-j 
sr-S-j 
^. 3- 3 
ft- 3-j 
3- 



T3. 3-, 

f-3- 5 

re. 3-j 
, ft. 3-j 
i * 3-j 
^3-> 
^3-j 

3CT IT 

* si-j 
^R. 3., 
r. w., 

ft. 3-j 



t. 3-j 

HIT. 3-, 

re. 3-j 
ft- 3-j 



, i%- 3-j 



? 



re. 3 



., 



dtffl 



^. 5- 

TJir%W, re. 3., 

*x rs 

re. g., 
re- g., 
?r. *rr., 

<:, ft.*, 

TT HI" 
V| 'Tif* 



re. 3., 
ft. 3-5 
, re. 3- 3 
*T. 3., 

i%. 3-, 
IT. 'flr., 

* 3-> 

re. 3., 

%-3- 
ft. 3-,'' 
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APPENDIX E 

TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

(The names of places of rivers or mountains, which have remained 
unchanged, and are easy to identify are omitted. The figures 
in brackets after the names refer to the pages in which men- 
tion of the tirthas concerned occurs. The names are arranged 
in the order of the Nagari alphabet) 

Ayodhya, modern Ajodhya near Faizabad, Oudh. 

Amalaka (224) a river near the Stuta-svami-ksetra, in the United 
Provinces. 

Amarakantaka (240). The source of the rivers Sone and Narbuda 
in the Mikul (Mekdala) hills inGondwana, Central Provinces. 

Amaresvara (236) on the Narbuda (Narmada), on the bank 
opposite Omkarnath. Thirty-two miles from Khandwa, 
G. I. P. Ry. 

Arjuniya (249) or Bahuda a feeder of the Rapti in Oudh. Now 

named Dhumela. 
Aruna-sangama (238). The Aruna is a small affluent of the 

Sarasvati, which joined it near Prthudaka (Pehoa). It is 

lauded by Brhaspatismrti as "world-famous" (lokavisruta) , 

see p, 379. Cunningham (A. S. R.. xiv, 102) identifies the 

Aruna river with the Markanda. 
Arbuda, (253) Mount Abu. 
Alakananda (169) a tributary of the Ganges made up of the Visnu 

Gang a and Sarasvaft-Ganga. 
Avanti (195) used for both Ujjain and the area in which Ujjain 

is situated. 
Asvatlrtha (237) near Kanauj at the confluence of the Ganges and 

the Kali-nadi (Iksumatl] . 
Amalaka-grama or Sahya-Amalaka-grama (254-255). Probably 

Tirunelli in Malabar. 
Ujjanaka (247) Nando Lai Dey takes it to be Udyanaka in 

Kafiristan (p. 211), on the Indus. 
Ujjaini (195-57), Ujjain. 
Uttara-Manasa (248) the reach of the river Phalgu upto Gaya 

(N. L. Dey, op. cit. p. 156). 
Rsabha-parvata (251) a Visnu-ksetra in South India, probably the 

Alagar Hill temple near Madura fl 



Airavati(249), the R apti in Ou dh or the Ravi in the Punjab. 
Both will suit the context. 



Kanakhala (168, 239 ? t ;t;i *t. , > T^ , 

, v ' ">;, the place where Daksa-yaga was per- 

lormea. iwo miles east of Hardwar at the junction of the 

Ganges and the Nlladhara. 
Kanya-tlrtha KKanya-Mpa (246) a fountain in Kuruksetra. 

Mr. b. bubba Row's identification of it with Cape Comorin 

(Kanya-kumarl) is against fts North Indian CQntext> See hig 

index to the Kumbakonam ed. of the Mahabharata, p, 35. 
Kapild (201) the upper-most reach of the Narmada (Narbuda) 
near its source in a kunda. 

Karavwa (207) on the Drsadvati, the chief town of Brahmavarta ; 

not to be identified with the other Karavira (Kolhapur.) 
Kamar&pa (_239), Assam. The reference is probably to the shrine 

of Kamakhya-devi, at Kamakhya, two miles from modern 

Gauhati. 

Kalanjara (244) or Raviksetra modern Kalinjar, in Bundelkhand. 

Formerly capital of Jejakabhukti. Site of Koti-ttrtha. 
Kaveri, (241.249) the well-known South Indian river Kaverl (Cau- 

very). ihe allusion to the worship of Visnu lying on 

Adisesa_ (naga^Syina^ seems to be to the anc i ent temple of 

Ranganatha at rlra n g am , near Trichinopoly. 
Ktoertsangama (204), the mouth of the K|ven - at Kaveri atnam 

near Mayavararn. ' ' 

Kutjamraka = (6-208). Laksmidhara treats it as synonymous 
W -S T? wfl 11 r Har <iwar. Kurma-purana identifies it 
with Kanakhala, the site of Daksayaga, two miles from Hard- 
war. It was the traditional heritage of Raibhya. 

Kundina (252, 209), capital o{ andent Vid j ident i fie d 

with Bidar m the Nizam's Dominions. (N. L. Dey, O p. cit. 
p. iu5j. i^undapura, forty miles east of Amraoti in Berar, 

!"" ^ Ae Ca ^ a district of the Central Provinces 
sites identified with this ancient city (A. S. R. 



are 



^ 244 )- The i^fc tract 
modern district of Sirhind. Both 

- f the Kurus ' and Thanesar 

are m thig &rea _ 

Kuruksetra (175-179\ TT, u ^ -r^ 

Saiasvati thi. 1, r area between the Drsadvati and 

barasvati, the holiest area in India. 

d m dern Kedarnath at the confluence of 

the Mandakin* and DMha-Ganga. It is a self-reyealed 



- (wayam-vyakta) ksetra of Siva. It is the traditional place of 

the passing away of Sankaracarya. 
Kokamukha (213-214) or Varaha-ksetra on the Triveni above 

Nathpur, in the Purnea district, Bengal, where the three 

Kosis unite their waters. See inf. p. 251 also. The area in 

which it stands was probably among the conquests of Govinda- 

candra, the patron of Laksmidhara. 
Kusastamba (246) probably Kusasthala i.e. Kanauj, the capital of 

the Gahadvala dynasty. 
Kusavarta (245). A ksetra near Hardwar. There is a Kusa- 

varta in the Dakhan, viz. Nasik, but it does not suit context, 

though it is more famous. 
Koti-nrtha (237) in Kuruksetra. 

Ganga-sagara, the mouth of the Ganges near Saugor island. 
Kapilasrama is on the island. (250) 

Gandhamadana (252), the part of the Himalayan range in which 
Badarinath is situated. 

Gokarna (241) refers to a shrine in Kasi and not to any of the other 
three Gokarnas. Bhadrakarna, and Suvarnaksa which are 
referred to along with Gokarna are shrines of Benares. The 
Himalayan Gokarna at which Bhagiratha performed austerities 
is referred to in the Ramayana, Balakanda, 42, 13. 

Girivraja (144), modern Raj gir, ancient Rajagrha, the earlier 
capital of Magadha. 

Gopratara (234), Guptara in Fyzabad, Oudh, where Rama passed 
away. (Ramayana, VII 110) 

Gomati (238, 241), the Gumti in Oudh. 

Cakratlrtha (252) from the. context is the tlrtha'in Kuruksetra at 
which Sri Krsna tried to destroy Bhisma with his discus 
(Cakra) 

Candrabhaga, (243, ,242, 249). Both the Chenab in the Panjab, 
and the Bhima (a tributary of the Krsna in the Dakhan 
are known by this name. In the context of p. 241, where 
other Dakhan rivers are mentioned in the same sloka, the 
Bhima seems to be referred to, while in the other two pages, 
the allusion is to the Chenab. 

Carmina (254), perhpas the same as Carnianvatl below. 

Carmanvafi (250), the Chambal of Rajputana, the chief tributary 
of the Jumna. 

Citrakuta^ (251), the lone hill on the Mandakinl or Payasvinl 
(Paisuni), where rl Rama lived; now known as Kamptanath- 
giri; in Bundelkhand, four miles from the railway station, 
Chitrakut, G. I. P. railway. 



Campakaranya(l68} or Campakavana mentioned as one of the 
upatlrthas of Gaya,may also be Camparan in the Patna 
division, Bihar. 

Janasthana (246) , the area of the Dakhan between the rivers 
Godavarl and the Krsna. Pargiter (J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 247) 
considers it to extend to the country both north and south of 
the Godavarl near its junction with the Pr&nahita (Wain- 
ganga). See Raniayana, III. 21, if. 

Jambumarga (250), is identified with Kalanjar by H. H. Wilson, 
- note to Visnupurana, Trn., II, xiii. But, in the context in 
which the name occurs 'in the text, Kalanjara is mentioned 
along with Jambumarga. The reference must be therefore to 
the other ksetra of the name between Puskar and Mt. Abu. 
Tapi, Tapika (242, 254), the river Tap! on which Surat stands, 
Tamraparnl the river still known as such in Tinnevelly district, 

South India. 

Tosalaka (253), perhaps Tosali, of Asoka, mentioned in the 
". Dhauli edict, It was one of his provincial capitals, and was 

probably in Gondwana. 

Tunga, Tungabhadra, (252, 254) the river of the name in South 
India which separates the Madras presidency from the 
Nizam's dominions. Tributary of the Krsna ; formed by the 
junction of the Tunga and Bhadra Kudli, above Harihan 
The name Tunga is applied to the united river. 
Trikuta (252) , Jumnottari, the source of the Jumna,. 
Dandaka, Dandakaranya (253, 2544), refers according to Pargiter 
" (J. R. A. S., 1894). p. 242) to the entire forest area from 

Bundelkhand to the Krsna river in the Dakhan. 
Das&rna (244), "ten forts/ 7 Bhopal* and Eastern Malwa, whose 

capital was Vidisa (Bhilsa). 
D'druvana f239) same &$Devadaruvana below. 
Devadaruvana (252), Aundh in the Nizam's Dominions. There is 
another Devadaruvana, the Himalayan region in which 
Badarinath is situated, but the southern tract seems suggested 
by the next reference in the same half-sloka being to Sriran- 
gam on the Kaveri. But the southern Daruvana is a Siva- 
ksetra, whereas the allusion in the text is to a Visnu shrine in 
Daruvana. Sivapurana,!, 56, places Daruvana (the Saivite) 
near the Western Ocean. 

Devaparvata (250) seems to refer to the Aravalli Hills. 
Devika (242), another name for the Sarayu or Goghra in the 
United Provinces, but a smaller river distinct from the Sarayu 
and running between that river and the Gomati (Gumti) is 



referred to by the Kaikfrpurana, ch. 23. THe reference on 
p. 245 in the passage from the Mahdbhdrata suggests a big 
river like the Sarayu. 

Dvaraka, modern Dwarka, in Gujarat, Sn Krsna's capital. (225- 
227). " 

Dvlpa (251) where Visnu as Kapila and Ananta is said to be 
worshipped is obviously Saugor island at the mouth of the 
Ganges, which is identified with Kdpilasrama. See Ganga- 
sdgara-sangama, supra. 

Dharmdranya (247) from the context indicates some forest ksetra 
in Gujarat, though the mention of Brahmasaras next may 
make it an allusion to the upa-tirtha in Gaya, known as 
Dharma-tirtha (inf. p. 266). 

Drsadvatl (252), which, according to Manusmrti, II, 17, is one of the 

boundaries of Brahmivarta is very probably the river Chitang, 

which runs parallel to the Sarasvatl (J. R. A. S.,- 1893, p. 58). 
Dhutapdpa (223) is Dhopap on the Gumti, some miles south of 

Sultanpur in Oudh. 

N armada (198-205, 241, 243), the great river Narbuda. 
Nandavan (249) Is the Mahananda in the U. P., which runs east 

of the Kusi (Kausiki) with which it is mentioned in the text 
Nagasahvaya (252) is a name of Hastinapura, the capital of the 

Kurus, on the right bank of the Ganges, 22 miles north-east of 

Meerut. 
Nllaparvata (245), the hills near Hardwar, and not the mound on 

which the temple of Jagannatha at Puri stands. 
Naimisa, Naimisaranya, (233, 237, 244, 252), the country about 

modern Nimsar, on the left bank of the Gumti, forty-five 

miles from Lucknow. 
Payosni (254), the river Paln-ganga in the Central Provinces, 

which flows into the Varada or Wardha. 
Parnasa (249), the river Banas in Rajputana. 
Pdriyatra-giri (235), usually taken as referring loosely to the 

Arvalli mountains in Rajputana and the western parts of the 

Vindhyan range. But the context in which it is mentioned 

indicates an isolated hill in South India. 
Pinddraka (247), the place where Samba was cursed by the sages, 

sixteen miles from Dwarka, 
Pundarikd (208) is upa-tirtha of Kubjamraka, and not Pandhar- 

pur. 

Puskara, Puskardranya, (182-185,237, 244), The Puskarlake, 
* six miles from Ajmir. The area was formerly covered by a 
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forest apparently. The Puskararanya on p. 237 may. be one 

in the United Provinces. 
Prthudaka (180-181, 250) Pelioa in Karnal district in the Panjab, 

fourteen miles from Thanesar, The Brahmayoni-tirtha is 

located here. (Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of Ind., p. 101.) 
Prabhasa (226) is Somnath InKathiawar; on p. 250, a Prabhasa is 

referred to as a tirtha near the Sarasvati river, in the Kuru- 

ksetra region. Prabhasa on p. 247 appears to be the latter. 
Plaksa (239) a river in the Dakhan. 
Plakfa-prasravana (250) the spring from i which the Sarasvati has 

its source. 
Prayaga (136-153) known as Tirtha-raja near Allahabad. Visnu 

as Yogamurti is said to be worshipped there (252). 

Brndavana (187, 252) near Mathura (Muttra) and now on the 
same side of the .Jumna; but Nando LalDey (p. 42) suggests 
that it was pretty far from Mathura (whereas modern Brinda- 
van is only six miles from it) and on the opposite side of the 
river to it. 

Bhlma, (250) or Bhwiarathl, a tributary of the Krsna in the 
Dakhan. Curiously, the main river does not appear to be 
' referred to in the Kalpataru under tirthas. 

Bhrgu-tunga (246), is according to Nilakantha one of the five 
Kedaras in Gahrwal. 

Mathura (188-190), modern Muttra.. 

Mandara-giri (251) a hill of the name in Bhagalpur district, Bihar. 

Madhwvana (237) is probably Madhuban near Muttra. 

Mahavana (259) is Vraja or Gokula. 

Mahakala (236), ksetra in Ujjain. 

M.aha-ganga (246) is the Alakananda, according to the Kesavo,.. 
Vaijayati of Nanda-pandita. 

Mahasara (246). There is a village named Masai i n the district 
of Arrah, Bihar, which is identified with Mahasara but the 
context in which it is alluded to suggests a tirtha further 
: north-west. 

Maha-hrada (245), a fountain in the Himalayan region, near 
Badarinath, judged by the context. It may be the same as 
Ganga-hrada (p. 178) in Kuruksetra. 

-Mahodadhi (235), the Bay of Bengal. 

Mahodaya (237), Kanauj. 

M&nasa-firtha: Three bearing the name occur in the text. The 
first (145) is on the north bank of the Ganges at Allahabad; 



the second (206) is attached to Kubjamraka; while the last 

(253) is mentioned vaguely suggesting North India. 
Mdnasa-saras (198), a tirtha in Gaya, not to be confused with 

Manasa lake in Tibet, near Mt. Kailas. 
Markandeya-tirtha is at the junction of theSarayu with the Ganges 

near Chapra. (241) 

Mahismatl (253) on the Narbuda, forty miles from Indore* 
Mainaka-parvata (247) is the Sewalik range. 
Yamuna (186, 193) described as the daughter of the Sun, the 

Jumna. The Jumna is sacred from Mathura to Prayaga. 
Retodaka (230) in Kedarnath is a kunda in which Kartikeya was 

born (Skanda-purana, Mahesvarakhanda, I, 27; II, 29. 

Reva (243), usually identified with the Narmada as in this sloka. 

But according to Vamanapurana, xiii, 25,30, the two are 

distinct. 

Rudrakoti (241) at the source of the Narmada. Sometimes identi- 
fied with Koti-kupa in Kuruksetra. 
Raivataka (227), giri, Mount Girnar in Junagadh. 
Langulini (235) the Languliya in Orissa. Chicacole stands on it. ' 
Lohargala (252) Perhaps Lohaghat on the river Loha in Kumaon 

(Kurmacala) . 
Lwhitya (252) is probably the kunda at the source of the Candra- 

bhaga (Chenab). LaMtya is also the Brahmaputra. 
Parana (241) the Barna river, one of the limits of Varanasi 

(Kasi). 

Vitasta (246, 249, 252;, the Jhelum. 
Vidi&a (241) Bhilsa in Bhopal state. 
Vinasana (250) , the spot in the Sirhind desert where the Sarasvati 

river is lost in the sands. 
Vipata (246, 249, 253) the Beas in the Punjab. 
Viraj& (235) a river in Utkala (Orissa) . 

T7 7* r?4g^ an affluent of the Gandak. The context suggests a 
^^t^towT In the latter case, it will refer to Ujjain. 
Vetrava* (241, 250), the Betwa river in Malwa. 



;s, twenty- 

'one miles N.E. of Etah.U.P. 
Sana (239) the river gone in Bihar, 



Sapta-godavan (239), Solangipur, a few miles from Pithapuram, 
Sarayti (241, 233), the Sarjju or Goghra river on which Ayodhya 

stands. 
Sahyacala (250), the northern section of the Western Ghats In S. 

India. 

Sahyamalaka (254) . Tirunelli in Wynad, S. Malabar probably. 
Somatirtha (253), a tirtha in Utkala in Orissa. Somnath in 

Gujarat does not suit the context so well, 
Hariharaksetra (252), Hariharon the Tungabhadra, marking the 

frontier between Mysore state and the Bombay presidency. 



APPENDIX P. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TREATISES ON TfRTHA. 

General Works. 
1*. Laksmidhara's Tirtha-vivecana-k&nda (c. 1125 A,D.) ; eighth 

part of the Krtya-kalpataru. 

2. Hemadri's Tirtha-khanda (c. 1270 A.D.), cited:by Tirtha-pra- 
kasa, p. 478. Manuscripts not come to light. " 

3*, Vacaspatt-misra's Tirtha-cintamani (c. 1460 A.D.) Pr. 
Bibliotheca Indica, 1912. 

4*. Dalapati > srirrta.jflra(c.l500A.D.); part of Nrsiihhapra- 
sada, Pr. Sarasavati Bhavan Series, 1938. 

5. Raghunandana's Tlrtha-tattva or Tvrtha-yatravidhi-tvttva (c. 
1530 A.D.) Outside his collection of Twenty-eight Tattvas. 

6. Ramaksrna's Tirtha-rafn&kara or R&maprasGda (c 1540 

A.D.). 

7. Todar Mai's Tlrthasaukhya ; part of Todardnanda (c 1575 

A.D.) 

8. Nanda Pandita's Tlrtha-kalpalata (c. 1610 A.D.). 

9*. Mitramifira's Twtha-prakasa, in Viramitrodaya (c. 1620 
A.D.). Pr. Benares, 1917. 

10. Kamalakara Bhatta's Sarva-tirthavidhi ("Tirtha-Kamala- 

kara"') (c. 1630 A.D.). 

11. Ananta Bhatta's Tirtha-ratnakara (c. 1640) ; written at the 
instance of Anupsingh. Ananta Bhatta was the son of Yadu 
Bhatta. 

12. Rama Bhatta's Tirtha-darpana (c. 1675 A.D.) Rama Bhatta 

was son of Visvanatha Hosinga. 

13. Nagesa Bhatta's Tlrthendusekham (c. 1700 A.D.). 

14. Sankara's Twthadhyana-kaumudi'''bt Twtha-kaumudi (c. 1750 
A.D.) Sankara was the son of Ballala. Date unknown. 

15. Siddhanta-vagisa Bhattacarya's Tirtha-kaumudi (not later 
thane. 1600 A.D.) . 

16. Gokuladeva's Tlrtha-kalpalata. Date unknown. His father's 

name was Anantadeva. 

17. Vacaspati's Twtha-kalpalata (Identity of author and his 

date not known). 

18*. Madhavasimha Varma's Tirtha-sudhanidhi. Pr. 1896, Date 
of author not known. 



Special Works on Individual Tlrthas. 
Gangd 

1. Ganesvara Misra's Gdngapattalaka (c. 1325). 

2. Ganapati's GangS-bhaktitaranginl (c. 1350 A.D.). 

3. Vidyapati's Gang a-vaky avail (c. 1425 A.D.). 

4. Vardhamana's Gahga-krtyaviveka (c. 1475). 

5. Anonymous Gangeya-grantha referred to on p. 366 of Tlrtha* 

prakdsa. 

Kasl (alone) . 

1. Varanasidarpana of Sundara, son of Raghava. 

2. Raghunathendra Sarasvati Kasl-tattva-prakasika. 

3. Nanda Pandita's K&siprakasa. 

4. Suresvaracarya's Kasi-moksa-nirnaya 

5. Visvanathacarya's Kasi-mrtimoksa-nirnaya. 

6. Narayana Bhatta's Kasirahasya-prakasa (c. 1560 A.D.) ; pro- 
bably extract from Tri-sthalt-setu. 

7. Narayana Bhatta's Ka&-marana-mukti-viveka (c. 1560 A.D.). 

8. Prabhakara's Kasi-tattva-dipika. 

Gayd (alone). 

1. Raghunandana's Gaya-sraddha-paddhati (later than 1530 
A.D.). 

2. Raghunatha's Gayd-paddhati (c. 1600 A.D.), 

3. Prabhakara's Gaya-paddhati-dlpika. 

4. Anantadeva's Gaya-sraddha-paddhati (later than 1640 A.D.) . 

5. Gokuladeva's Gayd-srdddhavidhi, 

6. Vacaspati's Gaydsrdddhddi-paddhati. 

Prayaga, Kasl and Gayd. 

1*. Narayana Bhatta's Tri-sthati-setu (c. 1560 A.D.) ; Pr. 1915- 

Poona. 
2*. Bhattoji Diksita's Tri-sthaK-setu-s&ra-sangraha (c. 1625 

A.D.y. 

3*. Nagesa Bhatta's Tri-sthali-setu-sara-sangraha (c. 1700 A.D,). 
4. Kasmatha Bhatta's Tri-sthali-setu. 

Kuruksetra. 

1. Vanamali Misra's Kuruksctra-pradipa (c. 1650 A.D.). 

2. Ramacandra's Kuruksetra-tirtha-nirnaya. 

3. Sankara's Kuruksetra-ratnakara. 

4. Madhavacarya's Kunksetra-pradipa. 

5. Harigiri's Kuruksetranukramanika. 

Purl. 
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ERRATA 

p. XXVII, I. 22, read materialists for materials. 

P' 8, 1. 1, read ?^9T^*jjn for 

P- 106, 1, 11, read.9$Jft for 

P- 120, 1. 8, read g^N^C for 

P- 122, 1. 6, read ^TP&^ for 

p. 173, 1. 14, underline ^W* 

p. 184, . 1. 21, read variants for valiants 

p. 258, 1. 6, read 1R?^J <$FW for 

p. 268, 1. 4, col. 2, read %J5Rfr f or 

p. 268, 1. 10, read flfspj '/or *Tg3J 

p. 268, 1. 24, col. 2, read ^ vs<\ /< 

p. 269, I 12, col. 1, read K^ /or ^ 

j, , col. 2, read ^ /or S>tf 

1. 32, col. 2, read ^ for *j/ 

p. 270, 1. 1, for ^FfrTr read ?3W 

p. 270, 1. 4, col 1, read vs>v* y^ ^,x 

p. 270, 1. 16, col. 2, read ^^N> /or 

p. 270, 1. 22, col. 2, read igSFSR for 

p. 270, 1. 24, col. 2, read Ip^R^f for 

p, 270, 1. 34, col. 1, read ?%iF3*; for 

p/ 270, 1. 35, col. 2, read $Rcf*TR /or 

p. 276, 1. 16, col. 2, read SRTT /or 

p. 277, 1. 3, col. 2, read *T. H[. /or TF 

r\ f 

p. 278, last line, col. 1, read ^ff^ for 




Gaekwad's Oriental Series 




CATALOGUE OF BOOKS (/ 
1943 




ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, BARODA 







Sylvain Lev! ; The Gaekwad's Series Is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India . 

Asiatic Review, London ; It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able, 
editorship of the series and separate works, 

Address, Patna Session of the 
Conference : Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead* 

Indian Art and Letters, London : The scientific 
publications known as the "Oriental Series" 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in. all parts of. the 
world* 

Journal of the_ Royal^Asiatic Society , London ; 

Thanks -to enlightened patronage vigor- 

ous management the 6 * Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series" is going from strength to strength . 

Sir JadiHiath Sarkar^ Kt. : The valuable Indian 
histories included in the &6 Gaekwad's Ori- 
ental Series* 9 will as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of Ms 
advisers*- 

The Times Literary Supplement, London ; These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 






Critical editions of imprinted and original works of Oriental 

Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 

at the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamlmaiiisa (qnrarSfafar): a work on poetics by 
Kajasekhara (880-920 A.D.) : edited by C. D. Dalai 
and R. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916. Keissued, 1924. 
Third edition revised and enlarged by K. S. Eama- 
swami Shastri, 1934, pp. 52+314 ' . . . . 2-0 



2. Naranarayanananda ( iTOFCTwr*? ) : a poem on the 
Pauranic story of Arjunaand Krsna's rambles on Mount 

Girnar, by Minister Vastupala : edited by C. D. Dalai and 

R. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916, pp. 11+92+12. Out of print. 



3. Tarkasangraha (srwff^): a work on Philosophy 
(refutation of Vaisesika theory of atomic creation) by 
Anandajnana or Anandagiri (13th century) : edited by 

T. M. Tripathi, 1917, pp. 36+142 + 13 . . Out of print. 



4. Parthaparakrama ( TORTOW ) % a drama describing 
Arjuna's recovery of the cows of King Virata, by 
Prahladanadeva, the founder of Paianpur : edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917, pp. 8+29 . . . . Out of print. 



5. Rastraudhavaxhsa (vrift^m): an , historical poem 

(Mahakavya) describing the history of the Bagulas of 
Mayuragiri, from Rastraudha, the originator to 
Narayana Shah 9 by Budra Kavi (A.D. 1596) : edited 
by Embar Ilrishnamacharya with Introduction by 0. D. 
Dalai, 1917, pp. 24+128+4 . . . . . Out of print. 



6. Linganusasana (fwppn^r) ; on Grammar, by Vamana 
(8th-9th century): ^edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918, 
pp. 9+24 . . . . . . Out of print, 



7. Vasantavilasa (^^fif^rw) : a contemporary historical 
poem (Mahakavya) describing the life of Vastupala 
and the history of Gujarat, by Balachandrasuri 
(A.D. 1240) : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917, pp. 16+ 
114+6 .. .. .. Out of print. 



Rs. A. 

8. Rupakasatka (w^l)s six dramas by Vatsaraja, 
Minister 'of Paramardideva of Kaiinjara (12th-13th 
century) : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918, pp. 12+191 

Out of print* 



9. Mohaparajaya (tfftpmre): an allegorical drama de- 
scribing the overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or 
the conversion of Kumarapala, the Ghalukya King of 
Gujarat, to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King 
Ajayadeva, son of Kumarapala (A.D. 1229 to 1232) : 
edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduction and 
Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918, pp. 32+135+20. Out of print. 



10. Hammframadamardatia (^k^ri^r) : a drama glorify- 
ing the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, and their 
King Vlradhavala'of Dholka, by Jayasimhasuri : edited 
by 0. D. Dalai, 1920, pp. 15+98 . . 2-0 



11. Udayasundarlkatha (wpr^ftaror): a Campu, by 
Soddhala, a contemporary of and patronised by the 
three brothers, Chchittaraja, Nagarjuna, and Mum- 
muniraja, successive rulers of Konkan : edited by 

C. *D. Dalai and Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920, 
pp. 10+158+7 .. .. .. .. 



12. MafaaYidyavidambana ( n^rrft^nfingwR ) a work on 
Nyaya Philosophy, by Bhatta Vadlndra (13th century) : 
edited by M. B. Telang, 1920, pp. 44+189+7 . . 2-8 



13. Praclnagurjarakavysangraha ( sr^faar^wRr^if^ ) : a 
collection of old Gujarati poems dating from 12th 
to 15th centuries A.D. : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920, 
, pp. 140+30 .. .. ' .. ..2-4 



14, Kemarapalapratibodha ( f^r^mirafinftw ) : a ^bio- 
graphical work in Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya 
(A.D. 1195) : edited by Jinavijayaji, 1920, pp. 72+478 7-8 



15. GaBakarika (^rnj^Tft^T): a work on Philosophy 
(P'asupata School), by Bhasarvajna (10th century) : 
edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921, pp. 10+57 . . 1-4 



16. Sangitamakaranda ( wtcw^K 3 ^ ) : a work on Music, 
by Narada : edited by M. E. Telang, 1920, pp. 16+64 

Out of print. 



17. Kavmdracarya List ( ^f^Tyre-^^^ ) : list of 
Sanskrit works in the collection of Kavmdracarya, 
a Benares Pandit (1656 A.D.) : edited by R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, with a Foreword by Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, 1921, pp. 20+34 .. .. .. 0-12 



18. Varahagrhyasutra (^rnre^re^) i Vedic ritual of the 
Yajurveda : edited by Dr. B. Shamasastry, 1920, 
pp. 5+24 .. .. .. .. 0-10 



a 



19. Lekhapaddhati (*vnfr) : a collection of models of 

btate and private documents (8th to 15th centuries): 
edited by 0. D. Dalai and G. K. Shrigondekar, 1925, 

pp. 11 + 130 . . . 9t ^ 2_0 

20. Bfaavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha (^Wfntn a 

romance in Apabhramsa language, by Dhanapala (c. 
12th century) : edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr P D 

Gune, 1923, pp. 69+148+174 . . * _* 6 _ 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere ( ^^WWRFT^-^^ ), compiled by C D 
Dalai and edited by L. B. Gandhi, 1923, pp. 70+ 101 . ." 3-4 



22. Parasoramakalpasutra (TOFCTOWTC*): a work on 
Tantra, with the commentary of Rames'vara : edited 
by A. Mahadeva Sastry, 1923, pp. 23+390. Out of print. 



23. Nityotsava ( fsn^iflr ) a supplement to the Parasurama- 

kalpasutra by Umanandanatha : edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, 1923. Second revised edition by Trivikrama 
Tirtha, 1930, pp. 22+252 . . . . . . 5-0 

24. Tantrarahasya (?rn5PCTO) : a work on the Prabhakara 

School of Purvamlmamsa, by Ramanujacarya : edited 

by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1923, pp. 15+84. . Out of print. 



25, 32. Samarangana ( wuw^ ) * a work on architecture, 
town-planning, and engineering, by King Bhoja of Dhara 
(llth century): edited by T. Ganapati Shastri, 2 vols,, 
vol. I, 1924, pp. 39+290 (out of print) ; vol. II, 
1925, pp. 16+324 . . . . . . . . 10-0 



26,41. Sadhanamala ( qnvsrorwr ) : a Buddhist Tantric 
text of rituals, dated 1165 A.D., consisting of 312 
small works, composed by distinguished writers : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1925, pp. 23+342 ; vol. II, 1928, pp. 183+295 14-0 

27, 96. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 
Library, Baroda (^rer^iTTsrafta ^szre^t) : 12 vols., vol. I 
(Veda, Vedalaksana, and Upanisads), compiled by G. K. 
Shrigondekar and K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a 
Preface by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 1925, pp. 28+264; 
vol. II (Srauta Sutras and Prayogas), compiled by K. S. 
Ramaswami Shastri, 1942, pp. 18 + 95 (folia) +301 . . 12-4 



28, 84. Manasoliasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani 

WT^r ) : an encyclopaedic work treating of one hundred 
different topics connected with the Royal household 
and the Royal court, by Somes varadeva, a Chalukya 
king of the 12th century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 
3 vols., vol. I, 1925, pp. 18+146; vol. II, 1939, 
pp. 50+304 .. .. .. 7-12 



RS. A a 

29. Nalavilasa ( *r^fsrwre ) : a drama by Ramachandrasuri, 
pupil of Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika 
story df Nala and DamayantI : edited by G. K. 
Shrigondekar and L. B. Gandhi, 1926, pp. 40+91 . . 2-4 



30,31. Tattvasangraha (?rBre^): a Buddhist philo- 
sophical work of the 8th century, by Santaraksita, 
with Panjika by his disciple Kamalaslla : edited* by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, with a Foreword 
by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 2 vols., 1926, vol. I, 
pp. 157+80+582 ; vol. II, pp. 4+353+102 . . 24-0 



S3, 34, Mirat-i-Ahmadi- ( ftKTW-l>^wft ) : by AH Muham- 
mad Khan, the last Moghul Dewan of Gujarat: 
edited in the original Persian by Syed Nawab AH, 
2 vols., illustrated, vol. I, 1926, pp. 416 ; vol. II, 1928, 

pp. 632 . . . . . . . . . . 



35. Manavagrhyasutra ( i^nzil^ ) t a work on Vedic 
ritual of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Astavakra : 
edited by Ramakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with a Preface 
by B. C.*Lele, 1926, pp. 40+264 . . . . 5-0 



36, 68. Natyasastra ( HTBTOra ) : of Bharata with the com- 
mentar}^ of Abhinavagupta of Kashmir: edited by 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols. 5 vol. I, illustrated, 
1926, pp. 27+397 (out of print); vol. II, 1934, 
pp. 23+25+464 .. .. .. ..5-0 



37. Apabhramsakavyatrayi ( ^w^Tsrsrft ) ; consisting of 
three works, the Carcarl, Upadesarasayana, and 
Kalasvarupakulaka, by Jinadatta Suri (12th century), 
with commentaries: edited by L. B. Gandhi 1927 
pp. 124+115 .. .. .. ' ..' 4-0 



38. NyayapraveSa (w^rsitic), Part I (Sanskrit Text): on 
Buddhist Logic of Dinnaga, with commentaries of 
Haribhadra Suri and Parsvadeva: edited by A. B. 
Dhruva, 1930, pp. 39+104 . . . . Out of print. 



39. Nyayapravesa (^mtyi), Part II (Tibetan Text) : 
edited with introduction, notes, appendices, etc. by 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, 1927, pp. 27+67 . . 1-8 



40. Advayavajrasafigraha ( "HWTO^F* ) : consisting of 
twenty short works on Buddhism, by Advayavajra : 
edited by Haraprasad Sastri, 1927, pp. 39+68 . . 2-0 



42,60. Kalpadrokosa (qreqij*^) : standard work on 
Sanskrit Lexicography, by Kesava : edited by E.am- 
avatara Sharma, with an index by Shrikant Sharma 
2 vols., vol. I (text), 1928, pp. 64+485 ; vol. II (index)' 

1932, pp. 283 .. .. .. ;; 14 _ 



43. Mirat-1-Ahmadi Supplement (fim*- T -^ 

by Ah M^ammad Khan. Translated 

ngm PerSian by ' N ' Seddon 
' Corrected 



..6-8 

44. Two Vajrayana Works (<**R^) : compris . 
PrajflppSyavinisoayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jfr 
sicldni of Tnrlrfl.'hTinfj ; edited bv T)' "R 



45. Bhavaprakasana (HR^T^): of Saradatanava a 
work on Dramaturgy and Rasa (A.D 1175-1950) 



47. Nanjarajayasobhusana (^mM^^w) : by Nrsimha- 
kavi alias Abhinava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit 
Poetics relating to the glorification of Nanjaraja, son of 
Virabhupa of Mysore : edited by E. Krishnamacharya 

1930, pp. 47+270 .. .. .. J _' 



3-0 



46. Rimacarita (TO^II): of Abhinanda, Court poet 
of Haravarsa, probably the same as Bevapala of the 
Pala Dynasty of Bengal (c. 9th century A.D.) : edited 
by K. b. Ramaswami Shastri, 1929, pp. 29+467 . . 7-8 



48. Natyadarpana _ ( ITTO^R ) : on dramaturgy, by 

Ramaoandra Suri with his own commentary : " edited 
by L. B. Gandhi and Q. K. Shrieondekar 2 vols 
vol. I, 1929, pp. 23+228 .. ' /J 

49. Pre-Difinaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 

Sources ( ^tirf^WTRrr: )_: containing the English 
translation of Satdsastra of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and 
English translation of Vigraha-vyavartanl of Nagarjuna 
and the re -translation into Sanskrit from Chinese of 
Upaydhrdaya and Tarkasastra: edited by Giuseppe 
Tucci, 1930, pp. 30+40+32+77 + 89+91 . . 9-0 



50. Mirat-iAhmadi Supplement (ftr'CT??- 

Persian text giving an account of Gujarat, by Ali 
Muhammad Khan : edited by Syed Nawab Ali, 1930, 
PP- 254 . . . . ' . . . . . 6-() 



51, 77. Trisastisaiakapurusacaritra 

of Hemacandra : translated into English with copious 
notes by Dr. Helen M. Johnson, 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adlsvaracaritra), 1931, pp. 19+530, illustrated; 
vol. II, 1937, pp. 22+396 . . . . . . 2fW) 



52. Dandaviveka ( ^^ftt^ ) s a comprehensive Penal Code 
of the ancient Hindus by Vardhamana of the 15th 
centurv A.D. : edited by Kamala Krishna Smrtitlrtha, 
1931, pp. 34+380 .. .. . . ..8-8 



Bs e A. 

53. Tathagataguhyaka or Gufayasamaia (g^p?T5f)s 

the earliest and the most authoritative work of the 
Tantra School of the Buddhists (3rd century A.D.) : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 1931, pp. 39+210 . .' 4-4 

54. Jayakhyasariihita ( 5?*n^f%??T ) : an authoritative 

Pancaratra work of the 5th century A.D. : edited by 

Pandit E. Krishnamacharya of Vadtal, with a Foreword 

by Dr. B. Bhattaoharyya, 1931, pp. 78+47+454 . . 12-0 

55. Klvyalankarasarasamgralia ( ^TOTWrwTTOjf* ) : of 

Udbhata with the commentary, probably the same ' 
as Udbhafcaviveka, of Rajanaka Tilaka (llth century 
A.D.): edited by K. S. Eamaswami Shastri, 1931, 
pp. 48+62 .. .. .. ..2-0 

56. Parananda Sutra ( ITKTSPTOT ) : an ancient Tantric 

work of the Hindus in Sutra form : edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha, with a Foreword by Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya, 1931, pp. 30+106 . . . . ,. 3.3 

57,69. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh (^T^^isf-w-?f^Tft^i) : history 
of the Safawi Period of Persian History, 15th and 16th 
centuries, by Hasani-Rumlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, 
2 vols. (Persian text and translation in English)' 
vol. I, 1932, pp. 36+510 ; vol. II, 1934, pp. 15+301 . .' 19-8 

58. Padmananda Mahakavya ( TOTip^^TOrer ) : giving the 

life-history of Rsabhadeva, the first Tlrthankara of 

the Jainas, by Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th 
century : edited by H. K. Kapadia, 1932, pp. 99+667 14-0 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya ( insa^csw^ro ) : an interesting 

lexicon of the Nanartha class in Sanskrit, compiled 
by the Maratha King Sahaji of Tanjore : edited by 
Vitthala Sastri, with a Foreword by Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya, 1932, pp. 31+605 . . . . . . n_ 

61,91. Saktisa'ogama Taotra (^fwwsirra): comprising 
four books on Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., vol. I 
Kalikhanda, 1932, pp. 13+179 ; vol. II, Tarakhanda, 
1941, pp. 12+271 .; .. ., ".. 5 _ 8 

62. PrajMparamitas ( spsjPTKftmr ) : commentaries on the 

Prajnaparamita, a Buddhist philosophical work: 
edited by Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. I, Abhi- 
samayalankaraloka of Haribhadra, 1932, pp. 55+589 12-0 

63. Tarikh-i-Mubarakfislialii ( erTf^-^-^T^^Tft ) : con- 

temporary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty 
of Delhi : translated into English from original Persian 
by Kamal Krishna Basu, with a Foreword by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, 1932, pp. 13+299 . . 7-g 

64. Siddhantabindu ( f^j^f^) on Vedanta philosophy, 

by Madhusudana Sarasvatl with the commentary of 
Purusottama: edited by P. C. Divanii, 1933 
pp. 142+93+306 .. .. .-.11-0 



65. Istasiddhi ( wftfc ) O n Vedanta philosophy, by 

Vimuktatma, disciple of Avyayatma, with the author's 
own commentary: edited by M. Hiriyanna 1933 

P p. 36+697 .. :. :. ' .: 



Ks. 



14-0 

66, 70, 73. Shabara-Bfaasya ( JCTTOTTO ) : on the Mlmamsa 

Sutras of Jaimini: translated into English by 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, in 3 vols., 1933-1936, vol. I, 
pp. 15+705 ; vol. II, pp. 20+708 ; vol. Ill, pp. 28+ 
1012 .. .. .. 48-0 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali ( ^rfofhriwr: ) : comprising 

religious and other texts recovered from the islands of 
Java and Bali: edited by Sylvain Levi, 1933, 
pp.. 35+112 .. \. .. ..3-8 



71. Natayana ataka (STTCTOTOTO): a devotional poem 
* by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pltambara: 

edited by Shrikant Sharma, 1935, pp. 16+91 .. 2-0 



72. Rajadharma-Kaustubfaa ( TOrwJbflH ) : an elaborate 
Smrti work on Rajadharma, by Anantadeva : edited 
by Kamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 1935, pp. 30+506 . . 10-0 



74. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages 

i^qCTO ) : translated into English from Portuguese 

by A. X. Scares, 1936, pp. 125+520 . . . . 12-0 



75. Nayakaratna ( STTWC^ ) s a commentary on the 

Nyayaratnamala of Parthasarathi Misra by Ramanuja of 
the Prabhakara School : edited by K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri, 1937, pp. 69+346 . . . . . . 4-8 

76. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan ( qTrwpWTarK^ ^r^ft ) : edited from 
the notes of the late C. D. Dalai by L. B. Gandhi, 
2 vols., vol. I, 1937, pp. 72+498 . . 8-0 

78. Gatiitatilaka ( 3rf%?rfw<fi ) : of Sripati with the com- 
mentary of Simhatilaka, a non-Jain work on 
Arithmetic with a Jain commentarv : edited by H. R. 

Kapadia, 1937, pp. 81 + 116 .. " . . . . 4-0 



79. The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran (fww^iw ) : 
showing the extent of borrowed words in the sacred 
text : compiled by Arthur Jeffery, 1938, pp. 15+311 . . 12-0 



80,83. Tattvasangraha (rra^f^) : of Santaraksita with 
the commentary of Kamalaslia : translated into English 
by Dr. Ganganath Jha, 2 vols., vol. I, 1937, pp. 8+739 ; 

vol. II, 1939, pp. 12+854 . . . . . . 37-0 



81. Hamsa-vilasa (^^frore): of Haiiisa Mitthu: on 
mystic practices and worship : edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha and Hathibhai Shastri, 1937, 
pp. 13+331 .. .. ..5-8 
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82. Suktlmuktavall ( ^fw^re^t ) : on Anthology, of 
Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna of the 
Northern Yadava Dynasty (A.D. 1247) : edited by E. 
Krishnamacharya, 1938, pp. 66+463+85 .. . . 1 1-0 



85. Brfiaspati Smrti ( w^ifirejftr ) : a reconstructed text 
of the now lost work of Brhaspati : edited by K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, 1941, pp. 186+546 . . 15-0 



86. Parama-Samfiita ( ^^wfwr ) : an authoritative work 
of the Pancharatra system : edited by S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, 1940, pp. 45+208+230 . . 8-0 



87. Tattvopaplava ( awnr^re ) : a masterly criticism of the 
opinions of the prevailing Philosophical Schools by 
Jayarasi : edited by Sukhaialji Sanghavi and R. C. 
Parikh, 1940, pp. 21 + 144 . . . . 4-0 



88. Anekantajayapataka ( ^ ww^^f WMI ) i of Haribhadra 
Suri (8th century A.D.) with his own commentary and 
Tippanaka by Munichandra, the Guru of Vadideva 
Suri : edited by H. R. Kapadia, in 2 vols., vol. I, 1940, 
pp. 32+404 .. .. .. .. 10-0 



89. Sastradipika ( WMftfwi ) : a well-known Mimamsa 
work : the Tarkapada translated into English by D. 
Venkatramiah, 1940, pp. 29+264 . . 5-0 



90. Sekoddesatlka ( ^wt^i^r ) : a Buddhist ritualistic 

work of Naropa describing the Abhis.eka or the initiation 
of the disciple to the mystic fold : edited by Dr. Mario 
Carelli, 1941, pp. 35+78 . . . , . . 2-8 

92, 98. Krtyakalpataru (sarerarare) : of Laksmidhara, Minister 
of King Govindacandra of Kanauj ; one of the earliest 
Law Digests : edited by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
10 vols., vol. V, Dana-Kanda, 1941, pp. 16+129+415 ; 

vol. VIII, Tirtha-vivecana-kanda, 1943 (shortly) . . 17-0 



93. Madhavanala-Kantakandala ( ^n^T^ww^^trr ) : a 

romance in old Western Rajasthani by Ganapati, 
a Kayastha from Amod : edited by M. R. Majumdar, 
in 2 vols., vol. I, 1942, pp. 13+5+509 . . . . 10-0 

94. Tarkabhasa ( TOHTOT ) : a work on Buddhist Logic, by 

Moksakara Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery : edited 
with a. Sanskrit commentary by Embar Krishna- 
maeharya, 1942, pp. 7 + 114 * . . . . , 2-0 



'95. Alamkaramahodadhi ( ^^TWCr^fV ) : on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Suri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 A.D. : edited 
by L. B. Gandhi, 1942, pp. 45+418 (with 2 plates) . . 7-8 



vs. A. 

'97. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti- 
tute, Baroda ( TRWi^ng-ft ) : compiled from the exist- 
ing card catalogue by Raghavan Nambiyar, 2 vols , 
vol. I, 1942, pp. 12+742 . . . . . . 9-0 



99. Vivada Gintamani (pRT^ftpFTT^fir): of YachaspatiMisra: 
an authoritative Smrti work on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance : translated into English by Sir Ganganath 

Jha, 1943, pp. 28+348 . . . . . . 10-4 



II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Natyasastra (iTPTOW): edited by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, 4 vols., vol. Ill, 



2. Dvadasaratiayacakra ( ^Jnrsrareur ) : an ancient 
polemical treatise of Mallavadi Suri with a commentary 
by Simhasuri Gani : edited by Caturvijayaji. 



3. Krtyakalpataru ( g^^re ) : of Laksmidhara, Minister 
of King Govindachandra of Kanauj : edited by K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, vols. I-IV. 



4. Anekantajayapataka ( ^^T^ST^^TT^T ) : of Haribhadra 

Suri (c. 1120 A.D.) with his own commentary and 
Tippanaka by Munichandra, the Guru of Yadideva 
Sun : edited by H. R. Kapadia, in 2 vols., vol. II. 



.5. Samrat Siddhanta ( ^^TSTOWT^ ) : the well-known 
work on Astronomy of Jaganna th a. Pandit : critically 
edited with numerous diagrams by Kedar Nath, 
Rajjyotisi. 



6. Vimalaprabiia ( f*w^r$R?T ) : the commentary' on the 
Kalacakra Tantra and an important work of the 
Kalacakra School of the Buddhists : edited by Giuseppe 
Tucci. 



7. Aparajiteprccha ( ^mfsmsw ) : a voluminous work 
on architecture and fine-arts : edited by P. A. Mankad. 



8. Parasnrama Ealpa Sutra ( ^laTT^w^f ) : a work on 
Hindu Tantra, with commentary by Ramesvara : second 
revised edition by Sakarlal Shastri. 



9. Hetubindutlka ( ^gf%^^T): commentary of Arcata on 
the famous work of ^Dharmakirti on Buddhist logic : 
edited from a single MS. discovered at Pattan by 
Sukhalalji Sanghavi. 



10 Gurjararasavall ( j*TCT*ret ) : a collection of several 
old Gujarati Rasas : edited by B. K. Thakore, M. D. 
Desai, and M. C. Modi. 
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11. A Critical Index to the English translation of Shabara- 
Bhasya by Ganganath Jha, prepared by Dr. Umesha 

Mishra. 



12. Saktisangama Tantra (iifwwwrra): comprising four 
books on Kail, Tara, Sundarl, and Chhinnamasta : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., vol. Ill, 
Sundarl Khanda. 

13 . Dhurtasvami Bhasya on the Srauta Sutra of Apastamba : 
-edited by Chhinnaswarol Shastri, vol. L 



III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. Upanisat-Sangraha ( ^qf*r w?r^ ) : a collection of 

unpublished Upanisads : edited by Shastri Gajanan 
Shambhu Sadhale. 

2. Saktisaegama Tantra ( id^ww^ ) : comprising four 

books on Kali, Tara, Sundarl, and Chhinnamasta: 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., vol. IV. 



3. Natyadarpana ( *n^3[*k ) : introduction in Sanskrit on 
the Indian drama, and an examination of the problems 

raised by the text, by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. II. 



4. Krtyakalpataru ( fic^wrns ) : one of the earliest 

Nibandha works of Laksmldhara : edited by K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, 8 vols., vols. VI- VIII. 

5. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda ( ^^Kisj^N 1 ^^^;^ ) : compiled 
by the Library Staff, 12 vols., vol. Ill (Smrti MSS.). 



6. Maeasollasa ( tfisrefwro ) : or Abhilasitarthacintamani : 
edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 3 vols., vol. III. 



7. Nitikalpataru ( ^ftrw^?^^ ) : the famous Niti work of 
Ksemendra : edited by K. M. Panikkar. 



8. Chhakkammuvaeso ( w^*pwr ) : an Apabhramsa work 
of the Jains containing didactic religious teachings: 
edited by L. B. Gandhi. 



9. Nispannayogambara Tantra ( ft^m^T^w^ ) : de- 
scribing a large number of mandalas or magic circles 
and numerous deities : edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 



10. Basatin-i-Salatin ( ^mifw^-^r^Tf^ar ) : a contem- 
porary account of the Sultans of Bijapur : translated 
into English by M. A. Kazi and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 
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11. Madana Mafaarnava (w^i^m): a Smrti work 

principally, dealing with, the doctrine of Karmavipaka 
composed during the reign of Mandhata, son of 
Madanapala : edited by Enibar Krishnamacharya. 

12. Trfsastisatakapunisacaritra (f^ftTOT^mfr*): of 

Hemacandra: translated into English by Dr. Helen 
Johnson, 4 vols., vols. III-IV. 

13. Matangavrtti ( iTfRfiff? ) : a commentary on the Matanga 

Parames*vara Tantra by Ramakantha Bhat#a: edited 
by Jogendranath Bagchi. 

14. Ann Bfiasya (^wrej): a standard work of the 

$uddhadvaita School : translated into English by GL H. 
Bhatt. 

15. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan ( wwi^Tin^^^ft ) s edited from 
the notes of the late 0. D. Dalai by L. B. Gandhi, 
2 vols., vol. II. 

16. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti- 

tute, Baroda ( ^RWT^^ft ) : compiled from the exist- 
ing card catalogue by Raghavan Nambiyar, 2 vols., 

vol. n. 

17. Natyasastra (srnsmwO: of Bharata with the com- 

mentary of Abhinava Gupta : second revised edition 
by K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, vol. I. 

18. Natyasastra ( srnsmwr ) : of Bharata with the com- 

mentary of Abhinava Gupta : edited by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi, 4 vols., vol. IY. 

19. Bhojanakutuhala (tftwrjg^r): on the methods of 

preparing different dishes and ascertaining their food 
value written by Raghunatha Suri, disciple of 
Anantadeva in the 17th century A.D. : edited by 
Ananta Yajneswar Shastri Dhupkar. 

20. Rasasangraha ( Krew* ) : a collection of 14 old Gujarati 

Rasas, composed in the 15th and 16th centuries: 
edited by M. R. Majumdar. 

21. ParasIkakosasaAgraha (^T^^^mw^) : a collection 

of four Persian Sanskrit lexicons: edited by K. M. 
Zaveri and M. R. Majumdar. 

22. Shivaji Gharitra : a Sanskrit account of King Sambhaji : 

edited by D. V. Potdar. 

23. Rihla of Ibn Batuta: translated into English with 

critical notes by Dr. Agha Mehdi. 

24 Mirat-i-Ahmadi: the Persian text translated into 
English by Dr. Syed Mujtaba AM, 2 vols. 

For further particulars please communicate 
with 

THE DIEECTOR, 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
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THE GAEKWAD'S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

L The Comparative Study of Religions: [Contents: 

I, the sources and nature of religious truth. II, super- 
natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and religious ideals] : by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 

2. Goods and Bads % being the substance of a series of 

talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents : introduction. I, physical values. 

II, intellectual values. Ill, aesthetic values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment] : by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 
1920. (Library edition Rs. 5) ' . . 

3. Immortality and other Essays: [Contents: I, philo- 

sophy and life. II, immortality. Ill, morality and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modern culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Beligion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 
XIII, principles of reform in religion] : by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Es. 3) 



Rs. A, 



Conduct of Royal Servants : being a collection of verses 
from the Vlramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi : by B. Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., Ph.D. 



15-0 



3-0. 



2-0 



Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Pladis-i- 
Halila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit : trans- 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . 0-14 



0-6 
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SELLING AGENTS OF THE GAEKWAD'S ORIENTAL SERIES 

England] 

Messrs, Ltizac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 

Messrs. Arthur Probsttialn, 41, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. I. 

Messrs. Deighton Bell & Co., 13 & 30, Trinity Street, 
Cambridge. 

Calcutta 

Messrs, The Book Co., Ltd., 4/3, College Square. 
Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 3, Esplanade East. 

Benares Gity 

Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, Post Box No. 8, 
Benares. 

Messrs. Braj Bhusan Das & Co., 40/5, Thathari Bazar. 

Lahore 

Messrs. Mehrchand Lacfaniandass, Sanskrit Book Depot, 
Said Mitha Street. 

Messrs* Motilal Banarsidass, Punjab Sanskrit Book 
Depot, Said Mitha Street. 
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Road. 
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